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“We Vet Can Triumph” 


We yet can triumph. We have tried and fail’d 
And tried again and fail’d again and tried. 
Many a time I’ve wish’d that I had died 
Before I saw the light. But though I quail’d, 

Yet have I stubbornly my fate assail’d 
With dazed determination, dignified 
With prayer and gratitude, and always cried 
Thy will be done, O God! And God prevail'd. 

We cannot always choose: It were not best: 

God knows; and if we trust all will be well. 

I pray it with shut eyes and open mind: 

I want, be it with all my soul attest, 

Nothing that will not ultimately tell 

To the eternal good of all mankind! 
Paul Shivell, in 
“High Tide Selected Poems,” by 
Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
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67 VOILUMIES 


THE NEW 
ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 





The sixty seven volumes of the Eclectic Eng- 
lish Classics cover most of the books commonly 
read in secondary school work. The volumes are 


attractive in appearance and durable in binding. 


They have been edited especially to meet the 


needs of secondary schools, by teachers with sec- 
ondary school experience. They are of convenient 


pocket size and inexpensive. 


Descriptive circular and price list mailed on 


request. 


New York 


cunt ~AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


Chicago 
Boston 330 East 22nd St., CHICAGO 


Atlanta 
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Equality of 
opportunity is one of 
our American ideals. 
Education tends to destroy 
the injustices of class rule 
and offers equal opportunity 
for the attainment of Power 
and Position 
Equip your schools. 

Make 1922-23 the 
Year of 
Greatest 
Educational 


Progress 


an of Qusiiey GELOY] CA Mark of Sermice 


yELTY < 


£ School Equipment 
Sch sw 


ELC 


ELC 

















“On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher's Flat Top Desk”’ 





The title of a Book which deals with 
the machine operations involved in 
the manufacture of a teacher’s desk 


and school furniture in general. 





Illustrated with many pictures show- 
ing the correct procedure in operat- 


ing the various machines. 


A Book the teacher will welcome 
because of its practical value in his 


class work. 





Write for a copy—no charge 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“Tallow NneF lag” 


WABASH RAILWAY 


The Wabash maintains high-class passenger 
train service between the following principal 
cities of the Central States: 


KANSAS CITY and ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY and TOLEDO 

ST. LOUIS and DETROIT-TOLEDO 
KANSAS CITY and DETROIT 

ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS and OMAHA-DES MOINES 
CHICAGO-DETROIT and BUFFALO 


Meals on all through trains are served in Wabash Dining Cars 


In addition to the through service between ter- 
minals on its own lines, the Wabash operates 
through sleeping car service between St. Louis 
and Denver and San Francisco, connecting en- 
route with through sleeping cars for Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Portland; also between St. Louis and 


St. Paul. 


Wabash Passenger Stations are most conveniently located 


in the various cities. 








H. E. WATTS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Let Your Association Supply You 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Asso@iation 
thru the Pupils’ Reading Circle will be glad 
to supply you now with books on the State 
Library List as called for in the State Course 
of Study for the Rural and Grade Schools of 
Missouri, 1922, and wishes to thank you in 


advance for the order. 


Free Order Blanks 


may be secured by writing a postal today to 
E. M. Carter, Sec’y Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, P. O. Box 305, Columbia, Mo. 


Teachers’ Reading Circle Books 


The following books are on the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, 1922-1923, and may be se- 
cured from your county superintendent of 
schools: 

Mosby—LITTLE JOURNEYS TO PARNASSUS 


Engleman—MORAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND HOME....$1.20 
Smith—OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


COLUMBIA - MISSOURI 
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Tee incoming State Superintendent 
of Schools, Superintendent Charles 
A. Lee, of Butler, Missouri, is a 
gentleman not so well known in educa- 
tional circles as some of the men have 
been when they assumed that office, but 
he has many of the attributes of promise. 
He is a young man—the youngest that has 
ever been elected State Superintendent of 
Schools in Missouri. He, therefore, has 
fewer fixed traditions to 
overcome. He is a pro- 
cuct of modern Missouri 
schools. <A part of his 
elementary education and all of his high 
school, teachers’ college, and university 
work has been done in the twentieth cen- 
tury. He is a product of recent educa- 
tional theory and it is taken for granted 
that he is, therefore, abreast of the times 
in a very real and vital sense. Those who 
know him have words of high commenda- 
tion for him. He is a Mason, a member 
of the Methodist church and superintend- 
ent of the Sunday School in his home 
town. While he has made no public an- 
nouncement of the selection of any of his 
office force, he has indicated to his friends 
that he will select his helpers with the 
greatest care, looking for men of high 
standing and qualifications for the various 
positions that will be at his disposal. We 
can bespeak for State Superintendent Lee 
the heartiest co-operation of the teachers 
of the State, the State Teachers Associa 
tion and, no doubt, the public generally, in 
carrying forward the development of pub- 
lic education in Missouri, in initiating such 
new policies as in his judgment may be 
for the common good and in bringing to 
fuller fruition those movements that have 
been so well begun by his predecessors. 
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HI: failure of the County Unit Bill to 
pass last week 
Missouri denied its obligation to child 

hood, to rural childhood especially. The 

vote cannot be taken as gauge of the 
sentiment of the state, but as 

Missouri’s a curse of the ballot system 

Obligation which places so many names 

and so many bills on the 

ticket that the average voter cannot give a 

thoughtful judgment on all 

The problem of educating the rural 
child, which was so admirably answered 
by the County Unit Bill, is back again in 
the hands of the Legislature. The failure 
of the bill to pass has resolved itself into 
a challenge to the law-makers to 
act. Missouri state support to 
its rural schools than do practically all 
other states in the Union. Only fourteen 
other states, in fact, gives as little as does 
Missouri. Surely Missouri childhood is 
just as capable of good citizenship and 
just as deserving of good education as the 
childhood of Alabama, New York and 
Texas. 

Those who live in the country districts 
have not been provided with facilities for 
obtaining an education which are in any 
respect equal to the facilities which have 
generally been provided in all populous 
centers. It is the rural childhood of Mis 
souri which needs better opportunities for 
There is no institution in Mis 


rimarily that 


means ] 


state 


gives less 


education. 
souri which has made so little progress in 
the last half-century as has the rural 
school. 

The welfare of the rural c! 
pends upon the legislators of the state 
It is with them whether the rural child 
will be neglected or will be given an equal 
opportunity for education with the city 


ild now de 








Remember that the Missouri State Teachers’ 
DEPOSITORY FOR GRADE LIBRARY BOOKS. The State Teachers’ Association 
handles the books called for in the State Course of Study. 


Association is the OFFICIAL STATE 
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child. The tate of 400,000 children rests 
upon the newly elected state representa- 
tives.—COLUMBIA EVENING MIssoURIAN 


IVILIZATION has so cramped the 
physical development of the human 
race that artificial methods of exer- 
cises must be resorted to if the normal 
physique is to be attained. ‘he refine- 
ments of life, the cultivation of the mind 
and the soul, which the 
people of today are enjoy- 
ing, have brought about 
a development, to a de- 
gree, of the mental and 
spiritual side, and have left to drift as 
best it can the physical side. That is why 
properly directed exercise and athletics for 
the masses are so necessary as a part of 
the every day life of the youth of America. 
Play and exercises are just as essential 
as eating. One is never too old to play. 
Play and exercise are absolutely necessary 
to develop a healthy body. Making your 
living by your wits is not work or play 
although it is popularly so called by cour- 
tesy. Some people imagine they are over- 
worked when they are not. Some parts of 
the body may be over-exercised but other 
parts may not be brought into action at all. 
What is necessary for normal and healthy 
development is a method of prudent exer- 
cise for the entire body. Thus physical 
training is necessary in order that oppor- 
tunity may be given to exercise many parts 
of the body which are not brought into 
action by the work which the individual 
may be engaged in. Man, to live truly, 
must develop the whole physical body. 
This fact was most appallingly brought 
to us during the war draft of 1917, Thirty- 
five per cent of the men in the first draft 
were rejected as physically unfit. Allow- 
ing for underweight and special sensory 
defects, neither of which argues general 
physical unfitness, not less than twenty- 
five per cent were rejected for real physi- 
cal unfitness. That means 2,500,000 men 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty 
were unfit for military service, therefore 
unfit to render full measure of service in 
any capacity, and unable to get full returns 
from life in work and happiness. An equal 
number of women doubtless suffer from 


Play Makes for 
Physical and 
Moral Vitality 


disqualifying defects. Much time was los, 
in pureiy physical training work. Genera 
Vershing said: “1 hope never again to sex 
my country so unprepared for health 
physical men as it was during the drait o 
1Y1/.” 

The question now arises how can thi 
condition be corrected? he answer 1 
simple. By graded physical education a 
we have in our public school system in th: 
State of Missouri. This work should b 
directed and guided by competent teachers 
‘this physical education work, not only de 
velops the physical man or women, but i 
ilso develops the character. 

Play is to children and youth as work is 
to the older person. It directs thei 
thoughts and teaches them to be clean and 
honorable in their dealings with others, to 
be sportsmanlike and generous. Thes 
principles of physical training have been 
proven to be practical by my twenty-five 
years of experience in the work with the 
playgrounds connected with the schools oi 
St. Louis. This same work which has bee: 
so successful in the largest city of oui 
state for so many years is now being ex 
tended to all the schools of the state in a 
form that is suitable to all localities an 
all grades of schools. All the children i 
all the schools of the state will now get th: 
benefit of needed physical training. Ther 
will be no withholding of any educational 
opportunity from any boy or girl attending 
school in Missouri. Superintendent Baker's 
idea is that all children should receive th: 
development they actually need and rightly 
deserve. 

Very truly yours, 
HeNryY ABEKEN, 
State Physical Directo: 


TEN SECRETS OF SUCCESS 
Living a good life. 
Doing your level best. 
Being kind to everyone. 
3cing courteous to all. 
Hearing before judging. 
Thinking before speaking. 
Jeing gencrous to an enemy. 
Standing by your principles. 
Stopping your ears to gossip. 
Being honest in business dealings. 

—Exchange. 
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HE fact that the figures of the Fed- 

eral Census greatly understate the 

problem of illiteracy is apparent when 
the meaning of illiteracy is taken into con- 
sideration. The following quotations from 
the Census reports demonstrate that many 
persons are really illiterate who are tech- 
nically classed as literate: “A person must 
confess that he is illiter- 
ate to be so enumerated. 
No test to determine il- 
literacy is made by the 
census enumerator, but the statement of 
each person enumerated is accepted,” W. 
M. Steuart, Director of the Census. “If a 
person has even the slightest amount of 
schooling he is not accepted as illiterate,” 
Volume I, 1910, Census, page 1185. “Illit- 
eracy figures should be understood as rep- 
resenting only those persons who have had 
no schooling whatever,” Vol. 3, 1920 Cen- 
sus, page 10. 

The figures of the Army draft may be 
taken as representing facts much nearer 
the heart of the problem. The definition 
of illiteracy here fits more closely the needs 
of a democracy, and represents illiteracy in 
a more practical way. In the Army a man 
was classed as illiterate who could not read 
and understand newspaper articles and 
write letters home, using the English 
language. ‘These figures indicate that the 
total number of illiterates over 21 years of 
age is about 15,000,000 and the table shows 
that more than one-thirtieth of these live 
in Missouri. Missouri also has about one 
thirtieth of the population of the United 
States. But there is little comfort in the 
reflection that 507,665 voters out of the 
total of 2,000,000 possible voters cannot 
read intelligently enough to understand an 
irdinary newspaper article. There is much 
to be done by the schools yet in order to 
make of our country a Democracy safe 
for the world. 


What Does 
Illiteracy Mean 


R. KEITH PRESTON, who is, in his 
serious moments, professor of Latin 
in Northwestern University, but who, 

in his unofficial moments, conducts a col- 
umn of literary criticism in the Chicago 
Daily News, under the title, The Periscope, 
came up for breath not long ago and com- 
mented in these terms on standardization 
in libraries; but the application likewise to 
schools is evident: 
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Lhe keeper ol the zoo, one day, 
Decided to buy 
“Since we must 


“Hay 


only hay, 


standardize,” said he, 
suits the big majority.” 

resentful, but 

The keeper of the “Tut! 

Your taste,, dear Bruin, does you proud, 


But I 


The bear was quite 


zoo said, 
must cater to the crowd.” 
look; 
roar the shook 
said the keeper of the 


The lion gave his bale one 
His baleful 
“O-o-oh!” 


“Guess I 


Cages 
ZOO, 


must get a bone or two.” 


And so the lion got his grist; 
The bear went on the 
The big majority still 
About Nature meant 


waiting list; 
chew 
them to. 


THE SURVEY. 


what 


From 


Superintendent 
Baker, should 

feeling 
splendid 


state 


Sam A. 


Hk retiring 
of Schools, 
leave the office 
of deep 
support given him by the people in the 
recent Never in the history 
of the candidate for this 
high office run so far ahead of his 
party ticket and 
this cannot be ac- 
counted for on 
any other ground 
than that of per- 
sonal popularity. His big heartedness, his 
whole soul advocacy of a square deal for 
all the children of the commonwealth, his 
progressive attitude toward helpful legisla- 
tion, his sincere belief that the schools are 
in reality the greatest public business that 
engages the attention of the citizens of a 
democracy, have marked him as a leader 
in education and accorded to him a vote 
which can be construed as a high tribute 
of respect and confidence. His plans for 
the future have not been announced, but it 
is hoped that he will be in a position 
where his splendid talents may count to- 
ward the attainment of the ideals for 
which he stands and where his strength 
may be retained in the fight for better 
schools which must be continued until all 
the children of Missouri have a square 
deal educationally. 


with a 
gratification at the 


election. 


state has a 


Superintendent Baker 
Complimented by 
His Large Vote 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions as Adopted 
By the Assembly of Delegates 


To the Assembly of Delegates of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association: 
Your Committee on Resolutions desire 

to respectfully submit the following re- 

port: 

Whereas, we believe that the adminis- 
tration and supervision of public education 
should be on a professional basis and 
should be, as far as possible, removed from 
the exigencies of political upheavals, there- 
fore, be it resolved that we oppose the 
selection of the state superintendent of 
schools by political methods, and reaffirm 
our belief in the selection of the chief 
executive officer of the public schools of 
the state by a state board of education 
and that we commend the excellent work, 
toward that end, of the Committee on 
Education of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

We respectfully urge upon the General 
Assembly the necessity for adequate sup- 
port of the State University and Teachers’ 
Colleges. We especially urge adequate 
provision for the training of teachers in 
these institutions, including the develop- 
ment of a Graduate School of [Education 
at the State University and ample pro- 
vision for Extension work for teachers by 
the State University and Teachers’ Col- 
leges. 

We believe that teaching is both a 
science and an art which may reach as 
high a state of perfection and as full a 
measure of value in one grade as in an- 
other; we, therefore, endorse the principle 
of equal recognition of efficient work 
without regard for the grade in which the 
work is done, and urge that salary sched- 
ules be based solely upon qualifications, 
experience, and efficiency. 

We heartily commend the work of our 
Legislative Committee in securing the en- 
actment into law, by the 51st General As- 
sembly, of virtually the entire legislative 
program of the Association; but whereas, 
the most important measure has apparently 
failed of endorsement by the people, we 
recommend that the campaign fora county 
unit plan be continued.to the end that 
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equality of educational opportunities m: 
be attained for the people of the state. 

Recognizing the very great importance 
of education to the deaf, and being awa 
of the fact that, under present conditio1 
about 30% of deaf children do not r 
ceive proper training, we urge all teache 
to report all cases of deafness among ch 
dren, coming to their attention, to the 
School for the Deaf at Fulton, Missou 
We also respectfully request the Gene 
\ssembly to make more effective the p: 
visions of the compulsory attendance law 
relating to deaf children, and to pass 
law requiring physicians to report cas 
of deafness among children to the sch« 
for the deaf. 

We commend the State Department 
[;ducation for its progressive attainme: 
and its efforts to improve the schools 
the State and we pledge to the incomi 
administration our loyal support and « 
operation in furthering educational p1 
gress. 

Realizing that the work of revising t 
Constitution is of vital importance, 
commend the Convention for the caretfu 
deliberation with which it is proceeding. 

The principle of compensation for the 
incapacitated or retired teacher is meeting 
with increasing favor. The merits of re 
tirement fund systems have been recog 
nized in many states and cities where tried 
The State Association has repeatedly ai 
firmed its conviction that the retirement 
fund principle operates to improve school 
conditions generally. The Associatio 
therefore, commends to the Constitutior 
Convention the provision recommended 
Section 14, in the report of the Committ 
on Education, which will enable the Gen 
eral Assembly to authorize the establish 
ment of Teachers’ Retirement Funds. 

We believe that the conservation of t 
health and strength of the children of t 
State is a matter of vital educational a 
social concern. We approve of the phy 
cal education law passed by the 51st Gen 
eral Assembly and congratulate Honorab! 
Sam A. Baker, State Superintendent 
Schools, upon the excellent beginning made 
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this field, handicapped as he has been 
by lack of funds, and urge that adequate 
appropriations for physical education be 

ide by the next General Assembly. 

Whereas, the tuberculosis death rate in 
Missouri has decreased 31.9% during the 
last 10 vears, which is a 50% greater de 
rease than that made in any other state; 


1d, whereas, this result has been attained 
rgely through the work of 
hools in promoting the 


the public 
formation of 
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le of 


health habits and the sa Christmas 
Seals; 

Be it resolved, that we 
work with a energ\ 
from the knowledge of successful achieve 
ments and that we put forth our best en 
deavors to safe-guard and promote the 
health of all the children 

Byron Cosspy, Chairman, 
MATTIE MontTGOMERY, S 


this 
comes 


continue 


greater which 


Report of Executive Committee 


Presented by its Chairman, Miss E11zaset 
Missouri State Teachers’ 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Delegates: 
As Chairman of your Executive Committee, 
I take leave to report. We 
have taken care of a number of activities for 


Assembly of 


read you this 
the Association this year and I am sure you 
will be pleased to know of the progress of 
these activities. 
The Pupils’ Reading Circle 
The Reading Circle activitics are 
nches, the 


carried on 


through two separate bra Pupils’ 


Circle 


These activities are 


Reading and the Teachers’ Reading 
branch of the 
Associa- 
tion to its members and to Boards of Educa- 
tion through the State 

ending June 15, 1922, the Reading Circle sales 
amounted to $60,229.00. The 
books sold, to our Association, was $44,484.00 


The expenses of conducting the Reading Cir- 


Circle. 


educational service rendered by the 


For the fiscal yeal 


cost of the 


cle, activity, including office help, printing, 


postage, express, expense of meetings of the 
Reading Circle Board, rent, and general ex- 
penses were approximately $5,100.00, making 
total disbursements of $49,584.00; and leaving 
an approximate profit of $10,645.00 from this 
activity. 

There 


agencies that may limit our sales and reduce 


have appeared recently competing 
our profits in this activity in the future, but 
there have appeared to be 
serving the members of the Association and 
Boards of Education. By 
management, the profits in this direction may 
serve to offset losses 
tion contemplated. 


other ways of 


careful business 


from the competi- 
One of 


any 
these ways is 
found in supplying tests and measurements to 


schools. More than twenty of the best tests 


Association, Kansas 








4} 





Clyde M. Hill, President of The Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College. Elected 
president of The Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, November 17, 1922. 
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and measurements are on the list, including 


intelligence tests, arthmetic tests, reading 
tests, writing tests, spelling and history tests. 
These are being sold to teachers and Boards 
of Education at a very reasonable rate, 
enough profit being added to cover the cost 
of handling. 
The School and Community 

It is gratifying to report the progress that 

the 


basis of 


has been made in establishment 
firm financial the magazine 
as The School and Community. This activity 
was authorized by the Association only two 
years ago; but in so short a time, by the 
ability of its editor and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the the 
point where it is earning more than it costs 
the future source of 
revenue to the 
during the fiscal year ending June 15, 1922, 
the membership amounted to 
16,700. Sixty cents of each membership fee 
is set aside as a subscription fee to the Asso- 
ciation School and Commu- 
nity. From this was derived to the 
credit of the activity $10,020.00. 
The cash received from advertising amount- 
ed to $13,034.27 total 


upon a 
known 


Association, it has reached 


and is in to become a 


Association. For example, 


enrollment 


magazine, The 
source 
magazine 
making a income 
The expenses may be listed as follows: 

Editor’s 


” 


salary 
traveling expenses.... 565.09 
Production of the magazine 
including paper, printing 
and freight—10 issues of 
10,000.00 


including 


the magazine 

Other 
clerical help, postage and 
rent, were 


expenses 
2,888.00 


Making a total of $16,953.09 


and leaving an approximate profit of $6,101.18 
The County Unit Campaign 

In January, 1922, in compliance with the in- 

structions given us by the Assembly of Dele- 


gates, Executive Committee called a 
meeting in Columbia, Missouri, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Better Schools Commit- 
tee which should support before the people 


of the State the measure that had been enact- 


your 


ed by the Legislature and which was known 
as the County Unit Law. The Better Schools 
Committee was composed of representatives 
of the various organizations of the 
State who were willing the cause 


civic 
to give 
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their loyal support. These organizations 
cluded, among others, the Farm Bur 
Farm Clubs, State Grange, Parent-Teac! 
Associations, Federation of Labor, Fed 
tion of Women’s Clubs, League 
Women Voters. 

At the meeting of the Executive Com: 
tee held in June this year, it became evid 
that no appreciable progress was being m 
by the Better Schools Committee because 
lack of funds to carry on the campai 
After careful consideration of conditions, 
Executive Committee felt justified in supp 
ing the campaign with an allowance of 
thousand out of the funds of 
State Association. Your Committee belie 
that in doing this, they were obeying the 
structions your Assembly in 
pressed resolution at the meeting in St. Lé 
in November last. This fund was further |! 
creased by contributions made by the sev 
District Associations, bringing the fu 
available up to $6,250.00. 

The Executive Committee directed the S« 
tary and the Assistant Secretary to emplo 
Director of Publicity who should give 
whole time to the campaign. Mr. Edgar 
Nelson, formerly editor of the Bunce 
Eagle, was chosen Director of Publicity 
began his active work August 22, 1922, 
continued it until November 6. During 
time a hand-book of information on tl! 
County Unit Bill was printed and distribut 
to the number of 65,000 copies. Post: 
handbills, stuffers, and material for pf 
cinct workers were printed, approximat 
1,000,000 in all. A weekly campaign Ie 
was issued to each of the 650 newspapers 
the State. 

The fact that Mr. Nelson had been a pro 
inent newspaper man, well-known ame 
members of the Missouri Press Associati 
may be given as the reason for the gen 
which this material accorded 
very great amount of publicity was thus 
and many papers. supported 
Unit Bill editorially. The supp 
given by the Metropolitan papers has been 
source of gratification to the friends of t! 
County Unit Bill. 

3y direction of the Executive Committ 
Mr. T. J. Walker gave active support to t 
campaign by traveling widely over the Stat 
making speeches and directing the progr: 
of publicity. 

A Speakers’ Bureau was organized for eac" 


and 


dollars 


given by 


use was 


tained, 
County 
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District, while the 


have def 


College and 


does 


Teachers 
informa- 
tion on this point, it is estimat that 
speecehs were made under 
organiz A 


campaign 


Committee not inite 


more 


than a thousand 


the direction of this de- 
effort 
manager to perfect an orga 
ers at each of the voting plac 
While the 


of each Teachers College i his 


termined was mad 
tion for work- 

in the State 
Committee had tl oyal support 
work, it ap- 
coun- 
spe ik 


I afayette 


pears to have functioned in but a few 


ties, and the results in these counties 
for themselves—for example, in 
County where the County Superintendent, 


Mr. Elmer H. White, followed 


tions in this particular, the proposition car- 


the sugges- 


ried. 

The balance of unexpended 
priated to this, will approximate $385.00 

The Committee feels that 
the fact that the proposition was lost, much 
constructive work the results of 
which may yet be seen in the improvement 
of rural schools. 

Your Committee has dis 
the budget for the current 
our estimates 


funds appro- 


notwithstanding 


was done, 


cussed the items of 
fiscal year, basing 
upon the experiences of 
vious This doubt- 
less, be of interest to the Assembly of Dele- 
gates so that they may judge of funds that 
may become available for desirable education- 


pre- 


years. information will, 


al activities other than those that are already 
being carried on by the Executive Committe 
under previous authority granted by the As- 
sembly of Delegates. 

And with your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
and the permission of the Assembly, I will 
ask the Chairman of our Commit- 
tee to make the report on this budget. 
Report of the Financial Committee of the 

Executive Committee 
By Mr. T. E. Spencer, St. Louis 

Mr. Chairman, I should be glad if 
some of you would take out pencil and paper 
and jot down some of these things, because 
they may be of use to you later when you 


Financial 


very 


would like to do something that costs money. 
It is impossible to state what is the member- 
ship of this Association at this time because 
it is in the process of correction. The Secre- 
tary, from the best information obtainable, 
estimates the number will be about 17,000 
At $2.00 per member, this should bring in a 
total of $34,000, but it won’t bring it in. The 
members may pay but not all of it will be 
brought in. There will be submitted to you 
later an amendment to the Constitution which 
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will provide for bringing it all in to the 
hands of the Secretary and then distributing 
it, rather 


hold 


mad 


what is now permissible, to 
That 
a very complicated situation and makes 
] 


out some of it holding out has 


it impossible for any accountant to 


expert 
determine what are the receipts of this Asso- 
ciation. 
Now of 
or a total estimated at 
funded to the District 
each member or a 


$3,400 


$34,000, 50c for each member, 
$8,500, will be re- 
Association, 20c for 
total estimated at 
refunded or the 
refund or 
which will a bal- 
from the estimated sum paid, of $22,100 
60c for each member, or $10,200 for 
17,000 members, must be set 
of The and Com- 
carry the 
member is to 
This 


the 


this 


will be retained by 


community organizations. A 
$11,900 


total 


retention of leave 


ance, 
Of this, 
the estimated 


aside to the credit School 


munity publication to out agree- 


ment by which each receive 
the magazine for the year. leaves a 


$11,900 to 


Association 


balance of conduct other af- 
the 


discussion of 


fairs of 
here, we 
of this 
Association; 


In any finances 
mind what becomes 
goes to the District 
the community organization; 60c for 
razine, a total of $1.30 out of the $2.00, 
membership to be di- 
of the Associa- 


ought to bear in 
$2: 50c 
20c to 
the mag 
leaving 70c on each 
vided for the 
tion. 
The 
budget 


other activities 


Committee undertakes to 
for The School and Community Mag- 
azine for the We 
estimate for membership dues, to the credit 
of The School and Community, the 60c 
spoken of, $10,200. We that the 
magazine will earn, advertising paid in cash 
$9,000 We of The 
School and Community activity at $19,200. 


propose a 


ruidance of its officers 


estimate 


estimate the receipts 
Out of our experience we estimate 
the following expenses, for the 
editor’s 
For the editor’s traveling expenses.. 
For the paper, the printing and 
freight on the 10 issues monthly 
to 17,000 membership 
For clerical help for the 
this activity 
For postage a 
For the list, 
correcting it and applying it........ 
For illustrations and general expense 


For rent 


salary 


year 


expense on mailing 


200.00 
480.00 


$17,380.00 


Making a total expenditure of 
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for the year and leaving a difference or sur- 
plus. of $1,820.00. 

The advertising may bring more, we 
it will. It is better to 
conservatively than to over-estimate and get 
even if the ad- 


hope 


very much figure 


into embarrassments. Sut 
vertising is more, we are anticipating the ex- 
pense of the magazine will be more because 
quality of 


it ought to be improved in the 


the paper, the form in general and quality 


content if it is possible to pay for matter 


that goes into it. 


For the Reading Circle budget, the esti- 
mated sales for the year are ...... $60,000.00 
Cost to the Association of what is 

sold is estimated at ............ 50,000.00 
There is estimated a gross profit 

then on this activity of $10,000.00 
against which we estimate these expenses: 
EE OEE OE OCC ey $1,200.00 
For postage and express ........... 1,500.00 
For office help for this activity...... 1,000.00 
eon re ere oe 480.00 
Per freight Or GIGVASe 60.6. ciecesassss 350.00 


Ci: cic 


For meetings of the Reading 
Board 


For general expenses ............. 


300.00 
300.00 


Estimated expense $5,130.00 


The surplus estimated at...... $4,870.00 
The report of the Chairman spceke ot cer- 
tain competing agencies which may reduce 


these sales and reduce these profits. Some 
of these are found in the book 
themselves who have been quick to adopt the 


excellent methods of our office, in reaching 


companies 


customers. They have adopted some of our 
blanks and some of our methods of precedure 
some of our sales by 


We anticipate 


and have forestalled 
having agents on the ground. 
some re-arrangement of our plan with them 
Our purpose is to proceed in the same fields 
they are now occupying, expand our activities 
and compete with them in some things we do 
not now compete with them, in order that 
we may render it unnecessary for customers 
to deal with other people. In other words, 
carry the war into Africa 

We estimate the budget for general affairs 
of the Association, other 
special activities, as follows: 
Receipts 


than these two 


available from dues, 70c, 


NE es oie Dao uan day aa aire 
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17,000 members 
We carry over here the estimated 
from The School and 


surplus 
eS: ecg ean waked ame ne Oe 
The estimated surplus from _ the 
Reading Circle activity .......... 
An estimated available sum _ of 
money for these other activities 
| PPT TTTOTI TET EC TTE TLL 
Against this we estimate the fol- 
lowing expenses: 
The salary of the Secretary- 
ee $4,000.00 


The Secretary’s traveling 


DE gn cieescownrnnes 700.00 
For the program at annual 
meeting, what we pay 
speakers and _ traveling 
DEED soo bw swease Gates 2,500.00 


“<xpense of the program, 
printing and incident to it 1,400.00 
=<xpense of committee meet- 


ings, including expense of 

the Executive Committee 

and other committees which 

may be authorized by 

this Association......... 1,400.00 
The Salary of bookeepers 2,000.00 
Salary of other office help, 


including special activi- 
hs cet ld eink aa.6 oa oma pweK Oe 
| See ee 1,500.00 
PD ewnenensccan bale 1,000.00 
General expense ........... 200.00 
480.00 





You may be wondering why 
I am putting this item of 
rent in each one of these 
three. I have estimated 

* $40 a month for each ac- 
tivity, a total of $120 per 


month, which we _ shall 
likely have to pay. This 
makes a total expendi- 
MRE ck tantinceatacnes 17,180.00 


$18,590.0 


2,000.00 





leaving a hopeful surplus of ........ 
Respectfully submitted, 


T. E. SPENCER, Chairman 
Finance Committee 





The Missouri State Teachers’ Association Should Supply Your School with Suppple- 


mentary Readers. 
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The Public School and Material Development 


M R. William Mather Lewis, education 
specialist of the Civic Development 

Department in the National Cham- 
ber cf Commerce, speaking before the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association at Kan- 
sas City, November 16th, emphasized the 
part which public schools must play in the 
development of the business and industrial 
life of the Nation. He said: 

“I come to you as a representative of 
the Civic Development Department of the 
National Chamber of Commerce—a _ de- 
partment within whose field come housing 
and city planning, national civics, immigra- 
tion and public school education—enter- 
prises whose value to the business of the 
Nation is inestimable. It is obvious that, 
other conditions being equal, that city will 
attract the greatest quantity and highest 
quality of business which offers the best 
h using, the best school facilities, the most 
efficient city government. 

l"DUCATION A UNIVERSAL ENTERPRISE 

“Education is a universal enterprise. 
Twenty-five per cent of our population is 
attending school and colleges. Six hun- 
dred fifty thousand people, or one-sixth of 
all those who are engaged in gainful pur- 
suits in the United States, are employed as 
teachers in the public schools. The cost of 
operating our public system during the 
present year will be nine hundred million 
dollars and the value of the public prop 
erty used for school purposes amounts to 
just about two billion. Education accounts 
for thirty-four per cent of the State ex 
penditures, and for thirty-two per cent ot 
the municipal expenditures in cities ot 
over thirty thousand inhabitants. The 
business men of the Nation are becoming 
more and more interested in the amount of 
money which is spent for education and as 
to whether or not we are getting a dollar’s 
worth of education for every dollar we as 
tax payers contributed. Through educa- 
tion committees in their chambers of com- 
merce they are getting first hand informa- 
tion as to what the schools are doing to 
furnish efficient recruits for the business 


and industrial and social life of the com- 





some of the things 


munity. Here are 
which these investigations have empha- 
sized : 


[LLITERACY SLOWS UP INDUSTRY 


“Tliiteracy slows up the process of in- 
dustry and business. Five million people 
above the age of ten years in the United 
States cannot write their own names. The 
late Franklin K. Lane stated that an illit 
erate was worth fifty cents less a day in 
industry than a literate person, and there- 
fore that illiteracy was costing the United 
States eight hundred fifty million annually, 
Lives are lost; machinery destroyed; pro- 
duciion decreased through inability to 
re.d. Furthermore this great mass of ig- 
norance provides a breeding place for the 
seeds of discontent and destructiveness. 
Realizing the menace of illiteracy to our 
industrial and social organization the Civic 
Development Department of the National 
Chamber urges the elimination of illiteracy 
first by means of compulsory school at- 
tendance laws so strictly enforced that all 
the children of America shall learn to read 
and write and, through effective 
provision for adult instruction. The schools 
of America are open on an average of 160 
days a year. In order to justify their 
over-head they should be open 365 days 
and evenings for adult as well as child in- 
struction and for the educational and so- 
cial well being of the neighborhod. 

More PLAay Space FoR SCHOOLS 

“More attention must be paid to the lo- 
cation and the type of construction of our 
school buildings as well as to the open 
spaces about them. We have put too much 
money into which last only 25 
years. Proper consideration of fire resis- 
tive materials; proper lighting; ventilation 
and heating and plumbing; provision for 
future additions will give us schools that 
with minor alterations should last for a 
century. These should be sur- 
rounded by grounds where every pupil has 
a chance for the necessary play and exer- 
In 158 representative cities where 
the school equipment has recently been in- 
vestigated 90 do not have adequate play 
grounds. 


second 


schools 


schools 


cise. 
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Mark Hopkins Conpitions Not APPLI- 
CABLE TO MODERN CONDITIONS 

“We all admit that the essential of a 
good school is illustrated by the familiar 
story of Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and the student on the other end. But 
unfortunately there are not enough Mark 
Hopkinses to assign one to each student 
and quiet logs do not grow in crowded 
cities. So, lacking space for woods and 
logs, we have to give more and more at- 
tention to the physical plant in which our 
teachers operate and that is where city 
planning comes in. 

“It will provide for a city built in 
orderly fashion with mutually injurious 
districts separated from each other, but 
with easy and convenient access from one 
to another. In such a city the school build- 
ings will be so located that they are most 
accessible to the homes and _ accessible 
without the children having to cross busy 
and dangerous thoroughfares or railroad 
tracks. ‘they will be located on compara- 
tively cheap land off the main streets. An 
adequate school system costs too much 
these days for us to waste a considerable 
part of our resources on the vanity of a 
show building on an expensive command- 
ing location. Nor is the cost of this vanity 
in dollars alone. ‘The expensive location is 
likely to be less fitted for school purposes, 
noisy and distracting. And as the cost be- 
comes evident we are likely to cut down 
on the size of the open space about the 
building, important as this is to the health 
and development of growing children. 

“City planning, which takes account of 
the distribution of dwellings, which through 
zoning and housing regulations, tends to 
stabilize and assure what the city plan 
shows is best, enables us to go ahead of 
actual present day needs and choose the 
best locations for future schools, enables 
us to secure before the land is overcrowd- 
ed, ample space on which to erect out 
buildings. The school plant may be, it is, 
distinctly second in importance to teaching 
personnel, but it is nevertheless very im- 
portant. It should enable us to get from 
the teaching personnel all they can give in- 
stead of imposing handicaps in the way of 
adjoining noisy, dirty streets, grimy, smoke 
filled railroad rights of way or clanking 
factories. These handicaps, under which 
so many teachers now labor, will cease to 
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exist in the future city that has been well 
planned. So it behooves those who are in 
terested in education to take part in cit) 
planning and make sure that the schools 
are not overlooked. 

HeaLtH Must bE A PRIME CONSIDERATION 

“The business world has much at stak« 
in the matter of building in our school 
citizenry which is physically fit. The time 
demand men and women who can 
the strain of the most trying commerci: 
and industrial conditions the world ha 
known. Health is the basis of efficiency. 
\WWitn specialized production and with tl 
use of the telephone and other time savin 
devices, physical exercise in connectio1 
with the day’s work is greatly restricte 
und as a result there is a constantly in 
creasing number who break down in whi: 
should be the prime of their productive 
lives. 

“During 1917-1918 the Health Depa: 
ment of the City of New York estimated 
that about 20% of the children in the pul 
lic schools were suffering from malm 
trition. Of 59,000 children examined 
Detroit recently 19% were ten pounds 
more underweight and nearly 7% wet 
15% or more underweight. Will such cor 
ditions add to our future industrial ar 
commercial efficiency? More than 5 
years ago Herbert Spencer pointed ot 
the fact that health training was the fir 
consideration in education. Centuries ag 
the Greek teachers stressed physical de 
velopment and produced the highest typ: 
of civilization the world had known. 

“Every city should have enough physi 
cians and nurses so that every child i 
carefully examined before it is admitted to 
the schools and so that their health and 
development may be _ proper! 


stam 


physical 
looked after throughout the school systen 
When the State compels children to go t 


school it must in fairness protect thei 
health and not introduce diseased person 
among them. A physical education syster 
which provides for 11 players and 

thousand spectators will never go far 1 
raising the physical efficiency of America 
The one thousand must participate, thos¢ 
who are weak and physically defectiv 
most of all. Every progressive communit) 
will provide ample outdoor play space fo: 
all its children. Superintended play is es 
sential, without it the weak and timid stand 


, 
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no chance, the lazy are idle, and under- 
weight suffer from fatigue. 
ScHooLs Must Overcome Evits oF Con- 
GESTED LIVING 

“Another element in our modern indus- 
trial and social life is to be noted in con- 
nection with education. With the unregu- 
lated growth of great cities and the conse- 
quent congestion of population and high 
land values, there has come a great de- 
crease in the number of people living in 
one-family homes and a disturbing increase 
in the number of multi-family dwellings. 
Now there comes a grave change in the 
character and the sccial life of a people 
which abandons single-family houses for 
apartments. In the single-family home, the 
children help with the family “chores.” 
[hey help to dig the garden and to rake 
the grass. They help to wash and oil the 
automobile. They help with the furnace 
or carry wood for the open fire-places. 

“There are activities like those which 
uund former generations into strong fam- 
ily groups by common service for common 
welfare and comfort. But with the coming 


of the apartment, the public street takes 
the place of the private yard, the automo- 
bile is moved to a public garage; a paid 
janitor tends to the furnace when he finds 


time from his social duties. Service to the 
family as a group by its members is cut 
down to the vanishing point except that 
the provider has to provide more to make 
up for the service that used to be rendered 
freely. Home social life follows the back- 
ard playground into the region of mem- 
ories and in their place come the public 
‘staurant and the movies. 

“The creation of sound economic habits 

a crying need in America—is difficult 
under these conditions. So upon the 
chool comes the added burden of teaching 
these essential things. The value of a dot- 
lar; the dignity of honest labor; the joy of 
doing a workmanlike job. 
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NEED A VISION OI 
PRACTICAI 


CHILDREN THE 
should be no conflict between 
cultural and _ vocational 
The youth if he is to be an in- 
telligent member of society and an effi- 
cient the commercial commu- 
nity must have both. And if we are going 
to have the youth of our communities fit- 
ting into its activities and not drifting into 
them there must be a alliance be- 
tween education and business. Those cities 
where classes of children taken 
through the banks and factories and other 
commercial and industrial institutions and 
are made acquainted with the requirements 
and opportunities in the various activities 
stand a better chance later to build up the 
community than those who are not given a 
vision of the practical application of their 
training. 
More 
“Finally, let us give more thought to 
Government in our educational system. In 
the great and universities of 
Europe, the mind of the best youth is 
turned to the service of the State as a life 
work ranging with any profession. In 
America, the politician has been looked 
down on, and the public servant has been 
viewed with suspicion. Our Government 
is as good as the people desire it to be. 
Let us teach the principles of our Govern- 
ment and love for its institutions to every 
child in the land, let us point the way to 
the Nation’s service and thereby create not 
only a sound and abiding patriotism but 
ever-growing efficiency in Government. 
“American education needs the support 
of American business, and American busi- 
ness is absolutely dependent upon the pro- 
duct of \merican education. The most 
economical, the most businesslike thing we 
can do is to train the rising generation of 
Americans to think and think straight.” 


“There 


the so-called 


studies. 


member of 


closer 


are 
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18000 
18000 
18000 
18000 
18000 


orders for at least 


Christmas Gifts for 


than 600 approved books. 





readers of the SCHOOL AND COMMUNTY should send, at least 
books which will be strikingly appropriate for 


boys and girls, to E. M. Carter, Secretary, Pupils’ Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 
Please send orders early and write for free order blanks giving 


prices on more 
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The State Teachers’ Association-- 
Some ObsServations 


By Joun R. Kirk, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


T was wholesome and invigorating. It 
was outcrop of American doctrine of 
selfi-determination. It was to me more 
enjoyable than any preceding State Con- 
vention, yet I never did so little to make a 
convention worth while. I had some 
proxies for use in the Assembly of Dele- 
I looked in upon the Assembly, 
their outstanding solidarity, their 
prompt selection of chairman, and their 
speedy dispatch of business. Then | 
sought for others who might go in and use 
the proxies. The entire convention was 
evidence of spontaneity, self-activity, free- 
dom, good fellowship, and moderation 
combined with strength. Truly the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association has be- 
come an organization of cultured, forceful 
men and women. 

In earlier days we were all much alike, 
really quite homogeneous and more or less 
combative and contentious. We now ex- 
perience transformation in the direction 
of co-operative heterogeneity. Our Asso- 
ciation bears evidence that education edu- 
cates. Its members now steadily increase 
their differentiations in many directions. 
As it appears to me we not only attain 
greater capability as differentiated indi- 
viduals but we have increasing numbers 
whose insights and visions reach as far as 
those of our outstanding and honored pre- 
decessors. We are developing and solving 
problems which they saw but dimly. 

The plottings and schemings for office 
were not much in evidence. If any peo- 
ple were on that job, they did their busi- 
ness on the side or by correspondence. 
In any event the e seemed to be nobody 
with a grouch. Some earlier sessions have 
been painfully disagreeable because of 
wasteful and contentious office seeking. 

The sessions in Convention Hall were 
near the high water mark. None in 
earlier years appeared to be better. Some 
of the addresses were unusually good. 
A few were flabby and commonplace but 
the average was high. 

The management allowed me a ribbon 


gates. 
Saw 


with privilege of seat on the platfor 
among governors and other great one 
Of course we all appreciate recogniti 

I personally have enjoyed the confidence 
of my profession and have appreciated 
many honors received, more perhaps than 
my share. But I didn’t care to use the 
ribbon this time. I sat here and there 
the crowd, watching and studying 
crowd, the wholesome unselfish crowd, 
the crowd that was giving attention, eager 
for the uplift, anxious to have the best 
conceptions expressed in the most effe: 
tive way. I listened to the speeches part 
of the time. I listened very hard some 
of the time. I once more marveled 
the very bad acoustics of the structure 
called “Convention Hall” in which we 
have met so often. It was pleasing to 
observe that the managers should hang a 
canopy under the obstructive and inartis 
tic trusses and braces that support 
roof. The seemingly temporary ceiling in 
considerable measure transformed a vis 
orium into a fairly usable auditorium. Not 
all the speakers could be heard. Not all 
speakers in any important convention are 
likely to be heard in a big place. Only 
a few women can be heard in typical “Con- 
vention Halls” of America. Hardly an) 
women can be heard in any such structures 
by more than 2500 people at one time. 
Hasten the day when Americans will dis- 
mantle such pretentious inutilities as Cor 
vention Hall and the Coliseums in St 
Louis and St. Joseph, dismantle and build 
better. 

Pardon a reference on the side: 
Boston the members of the N. E. A 
witnessed the motions and in part heard 
the vociferations of speakers who strained 
their lungs trying to be heard in Me 
chanics Hall. Sure enough it was Me 
chanics Hall, a place where a_ thousand 
mechanics might have been working at 
machines undisturbed by their own di 
The Coliseum at Des Moines in 1921 was 
bad enough but Mechanics Hall at Boston 
was “the limit.” One night some 5000 
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members of the N. E. A. heard the ad- 
dresses of their program in the Boston 
Opera House. Then those who cared to 
know did know that the problem of 
ycoustics is easily solvable. The Boston 
Opera has no overhead beams in 
sight with which architects far and wide 
violate acoustical principles. By design 

accident that Opera House is what it 
ught to be. Tapestry, upholstering, 
proper proportions, “corrected acoustics”— 
these items bore fruit. We could every 
one of us hear the low moderate tones of 
both men and women. Just think of it: 
Five thousand people hearing speakers 
who spoke in little more, than conversa- 
ional tones. It was with intense curi 
osity that I moved about from floor to 
floor and sat a few minutes in the re- 
motest parts of balconies and boxes. I 
was from Missouri. 

The N. E. A. 
and Oakland next 


cross 


is to be in San Francisco 
year. Then we may 
pray the Lord to deliver us from the 
“Auditoriums” and visoriums of Cali- 
fornia. I feat they are all pretty bad. 
But I am going. I hope many Missourians 
will go. It pays to go. 


The “uplift” lifts 
us up and the world is larger and better. 


I think the convention and the 

ye folks everywhere should all put up 
a persistent and continuous protest against 
the architecture of bad “auditoriums.” 
\lready hundreds of the great church 
auditoriums have been “corrected.” It 
is purely a matter of ordinary intelligence 

the architects. The dear old Professor, 
Devine, I think it was, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, led all others in working it out. 
The Johns-Manville Company and other 

mpanies now have mastery of “correct- 
ing’ bad acoustics. 

At Kansas City the women were doing 


goers 


Which Served Very Well 


“This check is doubtless all said 
bank “but, 
nything about you by which you could be 
ntified?” 
The pretty 
mole on 


right,” 


cashier politely, have you 


young thing faltered: “TI have 


my left elbow.” 
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modestly their share of the business. They 
controlled many programs. Listening in 
the outer rim of departmental 
meetings, I was greatly pleased to observe 
many practical applications of the indi- 
vidual dreams and visions and insights of 
many modest people. The world moves 

There is awakening in our democracy. 
The class room teacher in the Assembly 
of Delegates and in many section meet- 
ings was clearly in leadership. And why 
not? I think the functioning in adminis- 
trative and executive positions may bring 
gray hairs more rapidly and depleted nerve 
force more unavoidably but I see no rea- 
son why one form of practical intelligence 
and professional capability should be at a 
higher premium than any other form. 
For myself I would rather be a class room 
teacher than anything else, if somebody 
else would rise up and vigorously take 
over my dreams and hopes and carry the 
load and endure the strain. As I see it, 
there is no greater challenge to the deeper 
insights into human problems than the 
opportunity of the class room _ teacher. 
I for one was happiest when I was a 
class room teacher in the old building now 
occupied by the Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege, or when I was playing the part of 
superintendent and teaching seven classes 
each day in the old home town at Bethany. 


severai 


Watching, studying, enjoying the pro- 
gress, I was once more definitely and 
1irmly convinced of the soundness of the 
doctrine of the same quantitative and 
qualitative education for elementary teach- 
ers as for high school teachers and for 
executives. With it all ] think there is no 
reason to doubt that political equality must 
bring equal compensation for equivalent 
services, whether the services be rendered 
by men or by women. 


The Mad Race 


“Dress! Dress!” the deac 
ploded. “That’s all the modern 
about It's a 

“Verily,” replied the pastor 
trying to ou 


yn impatiently ex- 
thinks 


fashion.” 


girl 


mad race after 


-lress 
“Every girl is 
the other.” 


tstrip 
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The Belton Idea 


[t is nothing new nor startling—this 
“Belton Idea.” It is merely the evo- 
lution of an average conservative com- 
munity in Missouri. The town of Belton 
has nearly one thousand people inside its 
corporate limits. There are enough more 
in the entire school district to make nearly 
fourteen hundred. The chief interests of 
the people are agricultural. There is a 
“Main Street” with its buildings and its 
inhabitants. But there are many more 
inhabitants who breathe the pure air of 
progress and laugh in the happiness of 
honest effort and good hard work. 


THE ScHOOL as IT USED TO BE 


The progress in educational interests and 
social evolution of the community can bet- 
ter be seen by picturing the conditions a 
few years ago—and then now. Then the 
townspeople and their friends in the near- 
by country side knew they had a school 
building, a “fine Superintendent” and fac- 


ulty who were teaching the children. They 
knew little about what was taught but they 
knew that “Billy” and “Mary” went each 


day to school. The Superintendent and 
his corps of teachers were left to work out 
the salvation of the youth as best they 
could. The equipment was meager, heat- 
ing poor, ventilation worse, and the light- 
ing violated every principle. The Superin- 
tendent was reminded monthly to be care- 
ful about buying a penny’s worth without 
the absolute consent of higher authority. 
The “district was broke” even when there 
happened to be several thousand dollars in 
the school-treasury. It was hard to carry 
on a conversation with the average citizen 
if the subject was school. There was little 
to be said. After a few complimentary re- 
marks were made about the faculty and 
particularly the Superintendent, the citizen 
was ready to change the subject. Very few 
visitors made their appearance at the 
school building for the purpose of observ- 
ing school work. The greater number of 
those who did visit came because they had 
beginners in the primary grade. The stu- 
dent body knew nothing about “pep meet- 
ings” nor any of that high school spirit 


ce 


which characterizes so many of our 
school girls and boys. They attended 
school, followed the prescribed course 
study and talked about the wonde: 
schools in Kansas City. A few of tl 
went there. 

And why should they not go to the cit 
schools? They were denied the privilege 
of partaking in various forms of athle 
—only a small amount of basket ball, b 
open to them. They had no gymnasit 
no auditorium, no piano, no study hall, : 
physical director, and no support. T! 
had a building valued at $12,000.00 wi 
housed all grades, first to twelfth inclusive 
It was everything but modern excepting 
heating plant. There were six class ro 
not including a bell room which was 1 
for a class room. A small cloak r 
served as an office. Electric lights were 
not used and the Board of Education 
bade the use of the building for scl 
parties or entertainments. 

The equipment in those days consist 
of $75.00 worth of agricultural apparatus 
$350.00 of physics apparatus, two old 
charts, some old maps, and 535 volumes 
the library. There was a good loose-leaf 
record system for keeping records, a thi 
leafed edition of the Britannica, and t 
more sets of old encyclopedias. 


There was an enrollment of 235 in 
entire school. Forty-five students 
their names on the high school roll b 
but only thirty-seven attended the last 
mester. These high school students wer 
studying English, history, mathemat 
languages, physics, general agriculture, 
bookkeeping. The school was a first c! 
high school and was doing thorough 
as far as limitations permitted. The 
tude toward changing the curriculun 
meet the needs of the children of the en 
tire community was represented in 
mark made, “this school is run for 
own children, and no others.” 


The Superintendent was paid a salar 
$1200 for nine months. The highest sal 
paid to a teacher in the High School \ 
$65 a month for nine months and 
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college training for grade teachers was not 

required. 

THE Opp Buitpinc Mape To .SERVE 
Mopern NEEDS 

The old building still stands. It has 
weathered for thirty-four years. Today, 
there is a shop in the primary room where 
forging, harness repairing, principles of 
gas engines, plumbing, and soldering, are 
all taught by a vocational teacher. Another 
grade room has been changed from a reci 
tation room for the grades to a carpenter 
shop, the walls of which are freshly paint 
ed, and thoroughly cleaned. Double seats 
have been replaced with work benches. An- 
other grade room has been transformed in- 
to a modern agricultural laboratory. Ex- 
pensive cases on two sides of the room are 
stored full of apparatus, and the best ex- 
hibits of grains, seeds and grasses that 
could be bought at the Missouri State Fair 
The laboratory tables have black tops and 
are chemical proof. They were installed 
at a cost of $64.50 each. Hot and cold 
water is supplied at the sinks bv the water 
system. Hot lunches are served daily in 
two up-stairs rooms which were formerly 
used for recitation rooms. The remaining 
rooms have been remodeled and changed 
into dwelling rooms for the janitor and his 
family. The janitor is emploved by the 
year. Electric lights are now in the build- 
ing and steam heat is furnished by the 
heating system in the new building. 

The transformation from an overcrowd- 
ed building where all grades were taught 
to that of a modern building in which vo- 
cational training may be had is indicative 
of the rapidly changing conditions in edu- 
cation. It is brought about through the 
new conception of what education should 
be. Here are provisions for the training 
of muscle and brain together. 


A New BvILpInc 

\ new building has recently been con- 
structed at a cost of approximately eighty 
thousand dollars not including the equip- 
ment. The first story has a gymnasium 
with a basket ball court of regular size: an 
auditorium that will seat practically every 
person in the community, the stage to the 
auditorium being 36 feet in length and well 
lighted ; toilets and shower baths for boys 
and girls; vault for records and supplies 
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belonging to the Board of Education; and 
The other two stories 
have twelve class rooms, a museum, a li- 
brary, reception room, and office 
a spacious study hall. 

have hot and cold 


commodious — store 


three class rooms. 


office 
supply rooms, and 
The science rooms 
water at the sinks, 
rooms and a dark developing room. A 
closet is found in every place where there 
is room for one. The furnace room has 
two No. 11 Kewanee boilers that furnish a 
vacuum heating system with ind 
both buildings with hot water. A 230 foot 
well supplies the water to the water svs- 
tem. An automatic electric which 
not require much attention pumps 
water as fast as it is needed. 

The building is constructed of 
brick, and stone and steel and wood 
has unilateral lighting \ 


steam 


motor 


does 


Hytex 
E-verv 


room forced 


ventilating system is provided for. 


EQUIPMENT AND LIBRARY 

The equipment is not all in but is still 
coming. There is $1600 worth of agri 
cultural equipment, physics apparatus to 
the value of $500, two new pianos, a two 
stage amplifying radio set, various pieces 
of gymnastic apparatus, a Bauch and 
Lomb stereoptican, a Simplex moving 
picture machine, rotary duplicator, type 
writer and other office equipment, a Vic- 
trola, a Columbia phonograph, many new 
maps, charts, and models, are among the 
equipment now installed 
Tne Liprary SERVES THE 

The high school library 
umes all indexed and classified in the li- 
brary stacks. The have 1200 
volumes of supplementary reading material. 
About thirty of the best magazines are 
kept on file. Fifteen of these are sub- 
scribed for annually, the others are 
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has 2593 vol- 


grades 


and 
given to the librarian by the business men 
who are interested in the welfare of the 
children. The Literary Digest, World’s 
Work, Review of Reviews, Outlook, Cur- 
rent History, Popular Mechanics, and a 
few others are bound and kept in the li- 
brary where they may be used by the use 
of the Reader’s Guide which is kept at 
hand for ready reference. Three daily 
newspapers, eleven weeklies, the two local 
newspapers, and the county newspapers 
are kept on the reading table. There is a 
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community library kept in the same room 
with the High School library. It is spon- 
sored by friends of the school, and par- 
ticularly by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. The initial membership is two dol- 
lars. Dues to the amount of fifty cents 
a year are charged for continued member- 
ship. The proceeds are used to buy books 
and magazines. The high school librarian 
is in charge of the community library. All 
students in the Belton Schools have the 
right to use the books. An executive com- 
mittee composed of the superintendent, a 
member belonging to and elected by the 
Parent-Teacher Association, a mem- 
ber of the school board who is elected to 
the committee by that body, and one from 
the student body chosen by the high school 
students, has the power of supervision of 
the library and the buying of books. This 
library helps to make the people feel that 
there is something connected with the 
school that is of interest even if they do 
not have children in school. 

Business Men Keep PuysIcatiy Fit 

A business men’s class meets one night 
a week for gymnastic exercises, games and 
other forms of recreation. The physical 
director has charge of the class. The wives 
of the business men are invited to come to 
visit with each other in the reading room 
and to listen to the programs over the ra- 
dio. They have the privilege of using the 
library and reading magazines. 
A Home Tacent Lyceum Course Proves 

POPULAR 

A home talent Lyceum course is being 
given for the second year. It proved suc- 
cessful last year and a bigger and better 
program is arranged for this year. All 
talent used is local. There are six num- 
bers. This year there is to be one High 
School Play; a Grade Program one even- 
ing; another is to consist of music and 
reading; another is an inter-society con- 
test in music, debate, and reading; the 
fifth is an operetta; and the sixth number 
is to be given by townspeople who are not 
in school. Large audiences attend the 
home talent courses. The money is all 
kept at home and spent for school eauip- 
ment and for training the school children. 
The students are thereby given training 
which they could in no otherwise get. It 
is a mutual development scheme. It cen- 


tralizes the thought of the community 
the school. It is the best advertis 
scheme for the school that could be 

vised. Belton schools raised over se\ 
hundred dollars by giving school enterta 
ments last year. All of this money y 
turned back into the school for the c 
dren. 
share. 
A Rapio 


The grades get their porportio1 


ConnEcTs THE COMMU: 
WITH THE CONTINENT 

The radio bee buzzed loudly this \ 
when school opened. As a result of 
interest in radio Superintendent Smith 
pointed a committee of high school | 
to find a way for installing a radio 
The boys made a large part of the mac! 
and the last year’s senior class furnishe 
great portion of the money with whicl 
buy the parts that had to be bought. News 
is received from all parts of the United 
States. A magnavox makes it possible | 
all of the students to listen in on the radi 
while in the auditorium, or in the Study 
hall. 
Scnoor. PusiisHes AN OFFICIAL ORGA 

The Zeppelin, the oficial organ of 
high school is now in its fourth year. 
is published by a local printer. The « 
to the school reaches $350. The pape: 
issued every three weeks at a cost sul 
scription of $1.00. It is printed on 
best Roycroft eggshell paper. There 
eight pages of reading matter. A “dummy” 
for each issue is furnished the printer | 
the Staff. The least bid from editors 
side of Belton was $600. That shows | 
loyally the home editors support the scl 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION ON THE 

Belton has a very much alive Parent 
Teacher Association. It is young in 
hut old in accomplishment. Last yea 
furnished money for play ground equ); 
ment, tennis court, gave $50 to the pen 
manship and spelling fund, gave enc! 
grade money with which to buy needed 
supplies, assisted in the physical examina 
tion of all school children, supported 
pushed the campaign for the new building 
and served hot lunches once a week to the 
school children. This vear it is doing four 
big things: furnishing money for schoo! 
supplies, sponsoring the Community 
brary, buying expensive stage equipn 
and serving daily hot lunches. It has 2! 
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ready held a very successful school fair at 
which several hundred dollars were made. 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS HELP 

Various other organizations and _indi- 
viduals are interested in the welfare of the 
children. For instance, the Presbyterian 
Ladies Aid Society gave the school its 
Simplex moving picture machine and a 
screen. There is a spot light and stere- 
opticon combined with machine. The 
building plans provided a movie booth in 
which the machine is instalied. Educa- 
tional pictures are shown on “Community 
night”—Tuesday evenings. Slides and 
lectures are used in the class rooms where 
provision has been made for the stereopti- 
con. A country club, The High Blue Club 
of ladies, bought furniture, rugs, draperies, 
stand, pillows, sheets, etc., for a rest room 
and first aid room. 

Many persons have given articles to the 
school Museum. A committee of students 
has charge of the museum. That commit- 
tee has gathered together much valuable 
material, labeled it, and arranged it for fu- 
ture use. One citizen gave 200 volumes of 
very useful books to the library. Another 
citizen gave a new set of boxing gloves. 
One of the librarians goes to the business 
men once a week to get trade journals 
which they gladly save for the reading 
room. And so it goes—the community 
school spirit. 

ScHooL Has ViTaL CONNECTION WITH 
SURROUNDING SCHOOLS 

The friendly spirit existing between 
teachers and pupils is everywhere evident. 
ach works for the other. Country pu 
pils are encouraged to attend by the Su- 
perintendent, teachers, pupils, and the 
Board of Education. Free tickets to all 
school functions are sent to seventh and 
eighth grade students in near by country 
districts. Good advertisements are sent 
out in the form of circulars—at the ex- 
pense of the Board of Education. Country 
schools are visited by the Vocational Agri- 
culture Supervisor and the Superintendent. 
This wholesome spirit is reflected in the 


1 
} 


honors which the pupils have won. Twenty 
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luree truphy cups and other honors have 
been won in track, basket bail, tennis, mu 
sic, debate, deciamation, and agriculture 
contests, in five years. Lhe boys and girls 
have each won a \Warrensburg basket ball 
tournament. he girls were runners-up 
team at Springfield two years and have 
won many other trophies from lesser or- 
ganizations. Five or six tennis cups are 
among the collection of cups. Kollin 
Everett, a junior in the Vocational Agri- 
culture class was high point man in the 
State Competitive Vocational Agriculiure 
examinations given by State Superintend 
ent Baker last year. 
MATERIAL RESULTS EVIDENT 

Of course the enrollment has increased. 
It could not help but increase. The High 
School has increased its enrollment 150% 
and the grades about 00%. Enrollment 
of tuition pupils has increased over 250%. 
A near by country school district lost its 
pupils to the Belton schools and now has 
the pupils transported to school at the ex- 
pense of the entire district. The average 
yearly daily attendance for the last two 
years preceding this school year was 95% 
and 94.5% respectively. Tuition students 
pay three dollars a month in the high 
school and two dollars in the grades. 

The Superintendent of Schools is paid 
$2400.00 a year. The least salary to any 
teacher is $1000.00 for nine months. More 
teachers are to be added to the faculty 
next year. The primary grades are so 
crowded that half of the pupils in those 
grades come in the morning and the re- 
maining half come in the afternoon. The 
morning class goes home at noon. 

The High School curriculum has been 
expanded from 16 units to 27 units. In 
addition to the regular academic subjects 
given by the first class high school there 
subjects, vocational guid- 


are vocational 


ance, social subjects, music, orchestra, phy- 
sical training, and other subjects demanded 
by the pupils from year to year. 

Belton is like scores of Missouri towns 


except for the “Belton Idea.” 





readers to E. M. Carter, Secretary, 


Why not send that order for supplementary 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, today? 
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Safeguards of Modern Civilization 


By Hon. 


Address before The Missouri State Teachers’ 


ber 18, 


Y the acceptance of your complimen- 

tary invitation it is not my intention 

to assume to speak to you today as 
an expert upon matters of education. I 
have had, however, five years’ experience 
in professional education, where I have 
come to know something of the methods 
and results of general education by teach- 
ing those who are the products of our 
schools, our colleges and our universities. 
lt is my opinion and, I believe, the opinion 
of those who have given the subject the 
most careful consideration, that there is 
something seriously wrong with our pres- 
ent educational system. I believe the 
trouble is largely due to the fact that we 
have substituted for studies that discipline 
and develop the mind, a heterogenous mass 
of unrelated subjects on the theory that 
education should be made attractive to 
students. This bargain counter theory ot 
education, this system of educational cod- 
dling, has substituted for the intelligent 
and experienced direction of the teacher 
the notional and inexperienced ideas of the 
student as to subjects of instruction. The 
so-called “elective system” which has to a 
large extent invaded even our high schools, 
results in the students who really do not 
want to study anything, or at least any- 
thing that is very hard, deciding on their 
course of study instead of being required 
to take what the experience of centuries 
has shown to be the most valuable for 
training, disciplining and developing the 
mind. The classics, particularly, have been 
minimized in importance, and mathematics, 
history and philosophy are following in 
their wake. College education, particu- 
larly, has come to be regarded by many, if 
not by a majority of the students as a 
social experience instead of a privilege and 
an opportunity for intellectual training and 
growth. Perhaps I state the proposition 
little too strongly. If I do it is because 
I feel thoroughly that we should get back 
to fundamentals in the work of education, 
and instead of trying to coddle and to 
please we should strive to discipline, to 
train and to direct. 


HERBERT S. 


HADLEY 


Association, Kansas City, Missouri, Novem- 


1922. 


In considering the present conditions of 
education in this country we should not 
overlook the disorganizing influences of 
the hectic civilization of the present day. 
Just stop to think for a moment how 
quiet, how sane; how contributory to med 


tation and study, was the life of those 


who received their education before th 
day of the automobile and the movie. | 
am not old-fashioned enough to advocate 
their prohibition or to regret their con 
ing, but I do say that it is fortunate that 
the auto and the movie did not come until 
after the abolition of the open saloon. I 
am afraid that weak humanity could not 
have withstood the disorganizing influ 
ences of the three. And if the present 


generation stands the strain to which their 
morals and their mental development are 
subjected by the movie and the auto, with 


the spirit of dash and _ irresponsibilit) 
with the meretricious influences which 
they exert, then we must conclude that 
the young men and the young women of 
the day have inherited mental and moral 
qualities which give us a hopeful assur 
ance of the future. 

My real purpose in coming here to-day 
was not to speak, however, upon subjects 
of education, but upon a subject to whic! 
I have recently given considerable study 
and investigation, the safeguards of mod 
ern civilization. In connection with the 
work of education we must consider what 
our civilization needs, and what safe 
guards we enjoy against its dissolution 
and destruction that were not enjoyed by 
the civilizations of the past. When we 
consider the situation that exists to-day 
in Europe and see civilization there, strug 
gling for its very existence, the question 
that I have suggested for my discussion 
is certainly deserving of your considera 
tion. 

In dealing with this problem, have we 
anything to learn from the records of the 
past? Prior to the world war we had 
come to feel that our civilization was s0 
firmly established that the dangers that 
threatened it were innocuous compared 
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with those that brought about the fall of 
the nations of antiquity. But since we 
have seen Russia, a nation of nearly one 
hundred and fifty million of people, suf- 
fer a break-down in its civilization and 
culture, and the same fate threatens other 
nations of Europe, there has been less of 
a disposition to indulge in dogmatic asser- 
tions as to the security of the civilization 
of the present day. While historical ana- 
logies usually present more points of dif- 
ference than of resemblance, and while it 
is not difficult to find points of differ- 
ence between other civilizations and our 
wn, there are, I believe, sufficient points 
ot resemblance to make what has happen- 
ed of value to us to-day. 

There have been, in fact, but two great 
civilizations of the same general kind and 
character. Roman civilization, which be- 
gin about three hundred years before the 
birth of Christ and lasted down to the lat- 
ter part of the fifth century, and the 
European civilization of the present day 
of which we are a part. Roman civiliza- 


tion reached the height of its development 


in the second century of the Christian era, 
when its domination extended from the 
cataracts of the Nile to the North Sea; 
from the Atlantic to the Caspian, covering 
an era approximately as large as _ the 
United States and consisting of a popula- 
tion from twenty-five to fifty millions in 
excess of our own. In their government, 
industry, jurisprudence, commerce, finance, 
ransportation, public health, police, sani 
tation, water supply, building, engineering, 
architecture, physical comforts and pleas 
ures of life, literature, painting and educa 
tion; in short in all that constituted their 
civilization and culture, they were supe 
rior to anything that the world had known 
before or was to know again up until the 
middle of the 19th century. What was 
the reason for the breakdown of this 
splendid civilization and the fall of this great 
empire? Was it the result of the opera- 
tion of a biological law in the life of 
nations by which the period of their ex- 
istence is limited as is the period of the 
existence of its members to that of youth, 
maturity, old age and decay? Or was it 
due to the existence of vices and evils 
within or enemies from without? The con- 
ventional view, I believe, pictures the 
Roman Empire standing guard on the 
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banks of the Danube and the Rhine, beat 
ing back year after year and century after 
century the invasion of the Goths, the 
Germans, the Vandals and the Huns. The 
attack from year to year becomes stronger. 
The resistance through misgovernment, 
immorality, vice and a score of causes be- 
comes weaker, until finally the barriers 
break and the barbarian hordes sweep into 
the empire to wreak their hate upon Rome 
just as the Germans in the Great War 
swept through Belgium to the gates of 
France. This is a simple and not uninter- 
esting picture, but it does not accord with 
the facts. What really happened can per- 
haps be most briefly told in considering 
two of the most important causes of the 
break-down of ancient civilization. 

In the latter part of the second century 
the first foreign invasion which threatened 
the security of the Empire caused the re- 
call of military from the East, 
which brought into Europe for the first 
time in 500 years the Bubonic Plague. 
While entirely reliable statistics in the 
modern sense are not available as to the 
mortality of this pestilence, known as the 
Plague of the Antonines, enough has been 
recorded to show what frightful toll of 
human lives it exacted. It extended from 
Persia to the Rhine and probably killed 
off one-half of the inhabitants. Many 
cities and whole sections of the country 
lost all of their inhabitants by death or 
flight. So great was the mortality that it 
impossible to bury the dead, and 
the death rate in the army was such that it 
became necessary to make peace with for- 
eign nations and to receive them within 
the empire. With periods of virulence and 
abatement the plague continued from year 
to year down through the middle ages, 
and in the middle of the third century the 
city of Alexandria lost 400,000 of its 
600,000 population. The conclusion to be 
drawn as to the effect of the plague upon 
social, industrial and official affairs of 
the civilization of that day is clear and 
irrefutable. It was unquestionably as 
marked and permanent as the effects of 
the Black Death in England and Europe 
in the 14th century. With one-half, or at 
least a large portion of the population 
killed off it became necessary to make 
terms with barbarians and to permit the 
introduction of alien populations into the 
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Empire. There was thus produced many 
new social, industrial and governmental 
problems, and every new problem was 
sought to be corrected by some new law. 
Every new law required a new Commis- 
sion or Bureau to administer it, until fi- 
nally the machinery of government became 
so great and elaborate that, in the increas- 
ing incapacity and disorganization of the 
times, it almost ceased to function at all. 
Many of these efforts to legislate virtue 
and industry into the people are of interest 
and importance, but only one series of 
laws can be considered here. In the dis 
organization of civilization caused by the 
plague and the invasion of large alien 
populations, the voluntary organizations ot 
different trades, businesses or occupations 
known as the Collegia were made official 
agencies, something in thé nature of our 
public utilities, for the performance of 
official duties. Thus the grain importers, 


organized as a Collegium, were required 
to do what the Government had thereto- 
fore done—furnish grain to the poor free 
of charge, and the compensation for this 


free distribution would in turn be met by 
an increased charge against the general 
public. Similar obligations were imposed 
upon other organizations, and the with 
drawal of capital once invested in a busi- 
ness, or the profits arising therefrom, was 
prohibited by law. When men, finding 
this obligation oppressive, sought to with- 
draw from these organizations, their mem- 
bership therein was made compulsory and 
it was imposed as an obligation upon their 
descendants, and all of their property be- 
came the property of the organization. 
Thus was the right of the private owner- 
ship of property, with the incentive it 
gives to effort and achievement, brought 
to an end, and thus did the whole empire 
become an immense prison where all 
worked, not according to inclination but 
by official direction and compulsion. An 
almost Oriental caste made every official 
class and occuaption hereditary from 
senator to water carrier. The butcher, the 
baker, the freighter, the sailor, the im- 
porter, the wine dealer—all who touched in 
any way the service of the public were, 
together with their property, bound to 
their calling from generation to genera- 
tion. To complete the industrial and 
economic stagnation there was enacted, in 
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the beginning of the 4th century, an edict 
of prices for every commodity and trade 
or service, the penalty for the violation 
which was death to both parties to t 
transaction. And Constantine further 
creased the industrial strait-jacket tl 
was slowly strangling civilization by bi 
ing all tillers ot the soil to hereditary 
serfdom which was to continue dow: 
through the middle ages. These laws es 
tablisning a system of caste; destroying 
the right of private ownership of property, 
and denying to each man the rewards 
advancement deserved by his own service, 
brought upon the Roman world a soc 
industrial and official breakdown- 
natural result of all efforts to run coun! 
to the inflexible rules of human natu 
and the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand. 

In the second, third and fourth cen 
ries invasions of barbarian hordes | 
been beaten back-—their armies defeat 
but now the government was unable, 
reason of the social and industrial 
moralization, to restrain or defeat 
small plundering bands of barbarians 
living within the Empire, which helped to 
produce confusion and disorder. 

And so the fall of Rome was not a 
at all. It was the result of a social, p: 
tical and economic breakdown such as 
have witnessed in our own time in Russ 
and it is an interesting coincidence that 
socialism caused, or largely helped 
cause the breakdown of the civilization of 
the largest empire of modern times, so th 
scheme of socialistic legislation to which 
I have referred largely contributed to t! 
breakdown of the civilization of the great- 
est empire of the ancient world. Besides 
being interesting facts of history, why 
should I burden you to-day by the recita! 
of what occurred over 1500 years ago: 
The answer I think can be found it 
statement of the conditions we find 
I‘urope to-day as a result of the destruc 
tion of life and the disorganization of 
civilization resulting from the World Wa: 
That conditions existing in Europe are of 
importance to us, some pseudo-statesmen 
to the contrary notwithstanding, I assum 
needs no argument or illustration bef 
this intelligent audience. For we can: 
escape international responsibility any m 
than we can escape international associa 
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tions. We must realize that European 
civilization is to-day engaged in a fight 
for its very existence, and take advantage 
of every opportunity to call attention to 
the critical situation of the world and our 
own inevitable involvement in the outcome. 
The situation that exists in Europe to-day 
is as critical and as full of danger as at 
any time since the signing of the armustice. 
And that this is true is in my opinion 
largely due to the fact that our country 
has short-sightediy and wunworthily de- 
clined to join with our allies in the great 
war to strengthen and sustain the shat- 
tered and disordered structure of Euro- 
pean civilization. To those who may not 
agree with me as to our international obli- 
gations, and the shortsightedness and the 
folly of the course that we have pursued, 
let us call their attention to the awful de- 
struction of life and the consequent dis- 
organization of civilization resulting from 
the World War. Of the armies that par- 
ticipated in the World War eight millions 
were killed in battle, and the decrease in 
population as the result of that great 
calamity has been estimated at the im- 
mense total of forty million human lives. 
The European birth rate has been reduced 
over fifty per cent, and if the same 
nations that met in war in 1914 should 
do so again in 1934, they could then 
muster armies but half the size that they 
mustered at the beginning of the worid 
conflict. 


The weakening effect of malnutrition 


and of disease are equally tragic and 
astounding. Typhus has exacted a toll of 
lives running into the hundreds of thous- 
ands, and in Poland, Austria Hungary, 
Russia and other central and southern 
European countries the death rate from 
tuberculosis has increased until it is 600% 
higher than it is in England and Amertca. 
To-day there are over eleven millions of 
war orphans in Europe, while an equal 
number suffer from restricted devetop- 
ment of mind and body caused by inade- 
quate nourishment. 


The Armenian nation has been atmost 
exterminated, and the statistics that tell of 
the ravages of disease and the loss of life 
in war and by official executions in Rus- 
sia are so startling and ghastly as to be 
almost incomprehensible. Petrograd, a 
city of two million population at the be- 
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ginning of the war, has been reduced to 
less than 400,000. Over two millions of 
Russians are refugees from their native 
land. Another two million have fallen 
victims in official executions to satisfy 
the bloody demands of the Bolsheviki ad- 
ministration, while famine is exacting its 
awful toil of death in areas populated by 
over ten million of its people. The glow- 
ing embers of war are again about to 
burst into conflagration on the banks of 
the Bosphorus. ‘This is indeed a gloomy 
recital, and seems to present a condition 
of disorganized civilization almost beyond 
human power to correct. War has ap- 
parently done for us in the 20th century 
what pestilence did to Roman civilization 
over fifteen hundred years ago. Are we 
better able to deal with the problems thus 
presented ? 

In this statement of solemn facts I have 
had no intention of taking a hopeless view 
of the future. There is much in the 
events of the last two years that justifies 
hope and confidence. [Europe before the 
present crisis produced by the aggressions 
of the Turks, seemed to be slowly beating 
back to normal conditions of life; facing 
with courage and intelligence her prob- 
lems, and securing many practical and ef- 
fective adjustments. And time, a great 
resolvent in the affairs of nations as in 
the affairs of men, is settling many prob 
lems that could be settled in no other way. 

There is another bright spot in this 
gloomy picture in the conference on dis- 
armament which met under the auspices 
of our national government, and in the 
new hope and confidence that it has given 
to a war burdened and a war worn world. 
This hope comes not only from the re- 
sults achieved, but from the belief that tt 
is a tardy but a hopeful recognition on 
the part of our country of international 
duties and responsibilities that cannot be 
disregarded without threatening the very 
existence of the civilization of the world. 
As the one nation that suffered less than 
any other from the results of the world 
war, there rests upon us a solemn duty 
and responsibility of again responding to 
those high, unselfish ideals for which we 
fought upon the battle fields of Belgium 
and France, and joining, before it is too 
late, in the work of reorganizing civiliza- 
tion and saving it from the breakdown it 
suffered 1500 years ago. 
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In the analogy that I have undertaken 
to draw between present world affairs and 
the conditions in a like period of the 
Roman empire, there is another lesson of 
hopefulness for us to-day. For Rome de- 
veloped in the old age of her government 
and civilization no faults or weaknesses 
that we cannot confidently hope to correct 
by the enlightened methods of government, 
education and science of the 2Uth century. 
And the facts of Roman history furnish a 
refutation rather than a confirmation of 
the theories of youth, maturity, old age 
and decay of nations. There is no reason 
why nations and government should not 
continue from century to century if they 
will learn the lessons of history, and direct 
their efforts in harmony with economic 
and moral laws. The forces and influences 
that make for conservation and growth 
must be maintained in the ascendancy 
over those that make for deterioration and 
decay. And what are the strengthening 
and sustaining influences? What are the 
safeguards upon which we can rely tnat 
Rome did not have to prevent her civili- 


zation growing old with age and develop- 
ing weaknesses and faults which brought 


are 
are 


about its decay? Those which de- 
serving of particular emphasis the 
Christian religion, applied science, repre- 
sentative government and education. The 
Christian religion considered only as a 
factor in the social welfare of the world 
is of first importance in that it empha- 
sizes, as no other religion has ever em- 
phasized, the idea and the ideal of service, 
and it has also given humanity the inspira- 
tion of a great teacher; and his vicarious 
sacrifice has stirred the imagination and 
aroused the sympathies of the world. 

In our daily use as a matter of course 
of the results of applied science, we do 
not realize what an important influence it 
constitutes in making the world to-day a 
different and a better world than ever ex- 
isted before. If there were banished from 
our lives the steam and gasoline engines, 
electrical power and the germ theory ot 
disease, we would have very much the 
same sort and conditions of life and civili- 
zation as existed in the second century of 
the Roman empire. Scientific medicine 
protects mankind to-day from the pesti- 
lence that once swept the world with such 
disastrous effect, and scientific medicine 
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is slowly but surely relieving mankind 
from the weakness and mortality resulting 
from disease. Science is lessening the dis- 
tance between the rich and the poor, 
giving to the laborers of the 20th century 
comforts and conveniences of life uncom- 
prehended half a century ago by the rich- 
est man or the most powerful prince. The 
triumph of science over nature and its 
practical application to industry and pro- 
duction are adding daily to the welfare of 
mankind. 

Representative government is a modern 
development, and one of the best safe- 
guards of modern civilization. The theory 
of representative democracy is not merety 
an abstract ideal. It is something of prac- 
tical, fundamental value and importance to 
civilization and organized society. For the 
porformance of the duties incident to self 
government is an inspiration to education 
and the strengthening force which makes 
for progress in government and _ society. 
A representative government, with all of 
its elements of strength and with the added 
security that it gives to our social system, 
is made possible for great societies only 
by modern means of transportation and 
dissemination of information. To-day 
through representative government we se- 
cure an acceptable and effective regulation 
of the lives of great populations living in 
extended territories in accordance with the 
prevailing theories of social and industrial 
justice. Thus government and society do 
not become static, and laws change to meet 
the changing needs and ideals of the peo- 
ple. 

But more important than either science 
or representative government as a strength- 
ening and sustaining influence of modern 
life is education. Scientific achievement 
may be said to be the child of education, 
while representative government is depend- 
ent upon it. A representative democracy 
must have an intelligent and an educated 
electorate if it is to realize the hopes ot 
those who have worked and fought for 
the principles of self-rule. To-day as we 
see the challenge that the forces of de- 
struction and social disorganization nave 
offered to civilization itself, we must re- 
alize that education, the dissemination of 
knowledge—the training of the mind, is 
the greatest work, as it is the greatest 
hope of the future. All adjustments and 
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agreements looking to world peace will 
prove futile if we underestimate or neg- 
lect the werk of establishing high ideals 
through the proper training of the intelii- 
gence of the coming generation. It is, 
therefore, upon those in charge of the 
schools, the colleges and the universities 
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that the world must rely for ideals of 
service based upon an accurate knowledge 
of human history and of social and 
economic laws which will safeguard our 
civilization from the evils that confront 
it, and cause it to grow strong and vigor 
ous with the passing years. 
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Service and Achievements of the Missouri 
Tuberculosis Association 


Shape reduction in the death-rate from 
tuberculosis and the reduction of the 
percentage of deaths from tuberculo- 
sis of deaths from all causes are the out 
standing achievements resulting from the 
service rendered by the Missouri Tubercu- 
losis Association and by local tuberculosis 
organizations in the fight against tubercu- 
losis in Missouri in the last ten years. 

In Missouri in 1911 there were 5,113 
deaths from tuberculosis; in 1921 there 
were 3,010. The death-rate from tuber- 
culosis per 100,000 population in Missouri 
in 1911 was 155; in 1921 it was 88. In 
other words, where there were twenty- 
five deaths from tuberculosis in Missouri 
in 1911, there were but fourteen in 1921. 

In Missouri in 1911 there were 43,479 
deaths from all causes; in 1921 there were 
36,210. The death-rate from all causes 
per 100,000 population in Missouri in 1911 
was 1,316; in 1921 it was 1,060. In other 
words, where there were twenty-five 
deaths from all causes in Missouri in 1911, 
there were twenty in 1921. 

The percentage of deaths from tubercu- 
losis of deaths from all causes in Missouri 
in 1911 was 11.8; in 1921 it was 8.3. In 
other words, in Missouri in 1911 where 
one out of every nine deaths from all 
causes was due to tuberculosis, in 1921 





one out of every twelve from all causes 
was due to that disease. 

Furthermore, in Missouri, within the ten 
years under consideration, the general 
downward trend of the incidence of tuber- 
culosis has been uniformly more rapid 
than in any other state in the Union. In 
some states, in some of the years, the re- 
duction in the death-rate from tuberculosis 
was more rapid than in Missouri, but 
within the ten years no state so frequently 
has led in the rate of reduction of the 
tuberculosis death-rate as has Missouri. 

This progressive downward trend in the 
incidence of tuberculosis in Missouri has 
been state-wide. In but six of the 113 
counties and St. Louis County and St. 
Louis City taken together, has the general 
trend of the prevalence of tuberculosis 
been upward. In two of these six coun- 
ties, within the ten years, tuberculosis 
hospitals have been established., namely, 
in Jasper and Lawrence, thus accounting 
for the increased tuberculosis death-rates 
therein. Outside of these two, the counties 
in which the trend of incidence of tuber 
culosis has been upward are Maries, Perry, 
St. Charles and Stone. 

It is a matter of interest that these four 
counties apportion considerably less per- 
centage of their total tax to school pur- 
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poses than is the average percentage ap- 
portionment for such purposes by the re- 
maining counties of the State. Other 
observable factors holding apparent causa- 
tive relation to a slowly declining death- 
rate from tuberculosis in the counties are: 
High percentage of negro population, lead 
and zinc mining, cities of less than 20,000 
population, poor transportation facilities, 
meager newspaper service, non-support of 
public health service, scarcity of physicians 
and lack of trained nurses. 

While prophesying is always fraught 
with the danger of non-fulfillment, from 
the facts and views hereabove presented 
we are encouraged to believe that the time 
soon is coming when tuberculosis in Mis- 
souri, except for occasional immigrant and 
surviving chronic cases, will become re- 
stricted to a few, say a dozen counties 
where the sense of responsibility for the 
health welfare of their peoples will remain 
unawakened, unfulfilled. 

Further, we hold confidently to the be 
lief that the results already achieved in 
respect to the control of tuberculosis in 
Missouri and the prospect of still further 
such achievements are attributable, directly 
and indirectly, to the enduring campaign 
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of health education conducted in and by 
the schools in the State, largely in connec- 
tion with the annually recurring Christmas 
Seal Sale campaign. 

The chief service rendered by the Mis 
souri Tuberculosis Association in achiev- 
ing these results and in opening this favor- 
able prospect to view, has been to promote 
and to foster health educational work in 
the schools of Missouri. To school offi 
cers, teachers and pupils belongs the credit 
for arousing the widespread interest in 
personal health and for stimulating the 
sense of public health responsibility, find- 
ing expression in the passage of laws per- 
taining to public health and in promoting 
and securing their observance. 

In the living spirit which thus has been 
engendered more than in the passing 
means or measures that have been em 
ployed, must we place our confidence in 
Missouri’s maintaining her pre-eminence in 
the reduction of the tuberculosis death 
rate in the future. We still must carry 
on, renewing our effort, employing what 
ever new means or measures we may com 
mand, refreshing our faith from time to 
time with new successes 
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The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


The Teachers Know 


From a prominent educator of one of out 
great public schools comes the following 








testimony : 

“T had two teachers instruct, one with 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE and one 
without. At the end of the period I tested 
each class and submitted the papers to ex- 
aminer who pronounced the papers written 
with the aid of the books worth 16 points 
more than those written without them.” 


The New Education 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is based 
on the most important factor in modern 
education, the principle of continuity 








The important knowledge of the world is de 
veloped in 16 Great Departments, handled in 





a most fascinating manner by means of the THIS BOY KNOWS 
connecting links which lead from one branch a ; ’ 

of the subject to another all through the Give the child the opportunity to 

e subjec : wd ug : : tg 

different cain according to read and study THE BOOK OF 

ere Di s acc x te wis agg eee : 
KNOWLEDGE 15 minutes a day 
A Psychological Plan for 3 years, and he will know more 


about the earth and life on it than 


The child who already has a considerable 
the wisest men knew a few genera- 


amount of information and the key words 
with which to look for it can get along 
fairly well with the A to Z Reference UEL W. LAMKIN says: 

Encyclopedia, but the child who needs the Before I became State Superintendent 
foundations of knowledge, and to be trained of Public Schools I had an opportunity 
to think for himself, must have THE BOOK of examining at some length The Book 
OF KNOWLEDGE. It is a work the of Knowledge. I am glad to give my 
opinion, as it is a veritable encyclopedia 


tions ago. 


children delight to read, and yet it is so ar- 
ranged and indexed so that they can use it for children, interesting, attractive and 
as a work of reference. /t is the simplest helpful. It is a valuable addition to any 
method of acquiring a practical education library that seeks to appeal to children 


SEND FOR THIS 82 PAGE FREE BOOKLET 


Free Booklet, which contains 82 pages, 130 
pictures with colored plates, and shows all 
of the Great Departments of Knowledge Grolier Society, 1016 Walnut, 
The brief articles make plain the method of Kansas City, Mo 
teaching the child the most difficult subjects : 
quickly and easily, and the 16 three-minute 
talks to parents and teachers explain the use 
and meaning of the work in the home and 
school. Send for this FREE BOOK to help 


you decide. It will give the children a happy | NR iste de ants as dicwaia wasnt 
School and Community, 12/1922. 


FREE COUPON 


Please mail me 82 page booklet describ- 
ing the Book of Knowledge. 
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The Kansas City Teachers’ Club at the Convention 


One of the Oases of Delight at the Kansas City meeting was a little booth in 


the corridor of Convention Hall presided over by the Iris Club. 


At the request of the 


editor, Miss Nell E. Lain, has kindly furnished the following account: 


When you come to the end of a busy day, 
And you sit with your thoughs, 

Will they turn to the week in old K. C 
And the joy derived from a f ? 


1 
aione 


cup or tear 


The great pleasure the Kansas City Teach- 
ers’ Club took in making this opportunity to 
meet the induced 
by the indeed, be a 


strong 


teachers of our state was 
that it would, 
factor. When 


suggested, we were 


hope 

this und 

delight 

pilot strength- 
the 
most 

The boys from 


social 


was first 


the encouraging voice of our 


ened our desire to overcome attending 


difficulties and caused some efficient 
workers to start the project. 
the Lathrop Trade School took the first step 
by providing the necessary work for building 


the booth—the boys from the carpentry shop 
built the those 
paint shop painted it most satisfactorily 


Club 


associations to 


framework, and from the 


Teachers’ has co- 


} 
several 


For sometime, th« 


operated with other 


make Kansas City known as the Iris City 
It that this was an excellent time to 


that 


and we f{« 
make a would give state-wide 
this idea To the pupils of the 
School the 
Miss Margaret Teleger; to the pupils of the 
Thatcher Scohol of Miss 
Julia the Irving 
the Misses 
indebted for 
the artistic paper iris that made our booth so 
that 
most 


display 
publicity to 
direction of 


Longfellow under 


under the direction 
and to those of 
the 
Collins, we 


Tillery; 


School, under direction of 


Newsome and are 

friends have 
about it. Miss 
Newsome also arranged for the lettering and 


attractive our visiting 


poken enthusiastically 
the posters creating a most distinctive atmos- 
phere about our corner which was further en 
table 
girls 
We 


stored 


hanced by our iris-embroidered runner 
eight 
Te gC le r 


has 


seven or 
Miss 


every 


constructed by closely 


supervised by earnestly 
that 


inawrd eye, 


hope away in 


that 


guest 


a happy vision of our iris 
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that will brighten the bliss of solitude thus 


“Daffodils.” 


The quaint wicker furniture and the woven 
rugs were not supplied by a furniture store; 
but were made by the Franklin Opportunity 
School for the teachers’ rest room at that 
place and were kindly loaned to us for this 
occasion. The Teachers’ Club surely feels 
most grateful to these pupils and instructors 
and is more than proud to give this work 
especial recognition. 


rivaling Wordsworth’s 


Feeling that it would lend considerable tone 
to our booth to have some music, we secured 
the loan of a victrola and records from the 
Jenkins Music Company and have quite satis- 
factory evidence that the played its 
part. Just as valuable a part was served by 
the tea which, as nearly as we can estimate, 
delighted about five hundred partakers. 


music 


Miss Elizabeth Foley, who has had exeperi- 
ence with similar work, kindly consented to 
be chairman of this committee, even though 
she had many other duties to perform. The 
large committee was so divided that a part 
was on duty practically all of the time. 
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In every organization that functions suc- 
cessfully, there is always a 
power, that directs its operations so has it 
been with the Teachers’ Club. Miss Anna 
M. Thompson, our capable president, has led 
forward our club of over a thousand mem- 
a most efficient Early 
administration, she clearly outlined her policy 
and has persistently advanced the interests 
of the club by adhering to these principles in 
a most judicious way, with attention clearly 
focused, not upon personal gain, but upon 
the promotion of our general good. She has 
so influenced the membership in attaining a 
wide participation in the affairs of the club 
that there is a deep and wide spread interest 


strong central 


bers in way. in her 


in all that concerns the club because we are 
working for it. The three fold aim, has been 
for civic betterment, for increasing social ef- 
ficiency, and for professional advancement. 
In attaining civic betterment, we have 
sought to co-operate with other organizations 
looking toward a better governed and a more 
beautiful city. To provide a richer social 
life, special departments have been establish- 


ed which appeal directly to almost every 








their address. 





Do You Know? 
That the Missouri School For The Deaf 


Offers an education absolutely free to every child in the state, who is too deaf 
or too hard of hearing to be satisfactorily educated in the public schools. 
only expense to parents is for clothing and traveling expenses, which must be 
paid by the county, if parent: are unable to provide these. 

This free education includes thorough and practical instruction in a num- 
ber of trades to fit each boy and girl to be self-supporting and independent. 

It includes the most scientific methods of teaching deaf children to speak 
and to understand speech from the movements of the lips. 

If you know of any deaf or hard of hearing child, who needs the benefits 
of this school, please send us his name with that of his parents or guardian, and 


For any further information address, 
E. S. TrttincHast, Superintendent 


The 


Missouri School for the Deaf, 
Fulton, Missouri. 
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phase of one’s social such as a 
Club, a Glee Club, an 


Club, and an Athletic 


nature; 
Orchestra, a 
Club. The 


Choral 
Dramatic 


most recent addition has been that of the 
Matron’s Department, which will retain in 
closer relation with the club, the teachers 


who have married and wish to continue their 


affiliations with us in a more active way. 
Many meetings are arranged to give occa- 
sions for the functioning of these depart- 


ments to the very great pleasure of the club 
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club has 
looked to- 
teachers and 


as a whole Professionally, the 


ever favored all movement that 


ward more efficiently trained 


and also, peer- 
sought to make 


just recognition of the same; 


ing into the future, we have 
Binding all of 


inviting 


possible a retirement policy 


these various activities into a most 


whole, and administering the general plans of 
our club in a most expert way, Miss Thomp- 
son truly receives Our appreciation and most 


loyal support 





: 


& tItemsofinterestt @ 


t— -— —_—— | 





NOTES ON THE ASSOCIATION 

The 

cording to the estimate of 

attended the State 
years. 


attendance was the largest ever, ac- 


those who have 


Association for many 


The advanced enrollment surpased that of 


last year and therefore, the largest in 
the history of the 


total 


was, 


Association, reaching a 


of more than 17000 


The universal opinion of the exhibitors 


was that this convention was the most profit- 


able one at which they have exhibited. One 


exhibitor said that his company had exhibited 


in practically every educational convention 


in the United States, both state and national, 
for the past several years and that of all of 
them this was by far the most successful 


exhibitor had words of praise for the 


Each 








Hill: Community Life and 


Civic Problems 
A combination of civics, sociology, 
and economics which inspires good 
citizenship. 


Berger and Caldwell: Introduction 
to Botany (/ncluding Flora) 
A distinctly elementary presenta- 
tion of those features of plant life 
which are of general interest. 


BosTon 
ATLANTA 








Standard Text Books 
For High Schools 


Caldwell and Eikenberry: 


Waters: 


Published by 
GINN AND COMPANY 


New YorK 
DALLAS 


Elements 1 
of General Science, Rev. 
An introductory course which be- 
comes practical through its close rela- ; 
tion to laboratory experimentation. 


Essentials of Agriculture 

A work which makes definite appli- 
cation of the essentials of agriculture 
to every important type of farming. 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
CoLUMBUS 
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treatment accorded them by the chairman of 
the committee on exhibits, Mr. F. J. Kirker, 
of Kansas City. 

Everyone wanted to know who had been 
elected State Superintendent of Schools. 
Teachers went to the convention feeling as- 
sured of Superintendent Lee’s success, but the 
numerous rumors of Superintendent Baker’s 
gain by absentee votes, discovered errors in 
early returns, etc., caused “Have you heard 
any thing?” to be a most frequent inquiry. 

There was evidence of determined activity 
on the part of the friends of prospective 
candidates for the presidency of the Associa- 
tion. Around the lobbies groups of admirers 
could be seen ardently reciting the claims of 
their various choices for this important of- 
fice and after the committee on nominations 
was selected by the delegates from _ the 
several congressional districts each was be- 
sieged by a retinue of advocates of particular 
candidates. 

The attempt to defeat on the floor of the 
Assembly of Delegates, the report of the 
nominating committee, was one of the pret- 
tiest fights that has yet been staged in that 


body. While the report was sustained by a 
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substantial majority, those who objected to 
its adoption made a very respectable show- 
ing and convinced many of the justice of 
their claims. The gist of their contention 
was that the class room teacher had not re- 
ceived “adequate” consideration at the hands 
of the nominating committee. 

Professor W. H. Lynch, whom Superin- 
tendent Baker aptly characterized as the dean 
of the Missouri teachers, was present as, 
perhaps, the oldest member of the Associa- 
tion. Professor Lynch enjoys the distinction 
of being the first to advocate the reading of 
newspapers as a regular school exercise. He 
is, perhaps, the chief of subscribers to the 
country newspaper as it is said that there 
come to his desk something over 100 weekly 
periodicals. 

The Assembly of Delegates was well at- 
tended and the credentials committee certi- 
fied to 477 who were entitled to seats. The 
large amount of business transacted testifies 
to the wise selection of the delegates by the 
various Community Associations. There was 
a noticeable absence of acrimony in the dis- 
cussions, a sanity of deliberation was always 
evident and a surprisingly large sense of re- 








THE NEW BARNES READERS 
Primer, Books One, Two, Three and Four and 
Teachers’ Manuals ready. They give special attention 
to the development of comprehensive reading Book 
Five nearing completion. 


THE IDEAL SPELLER 
Revised 192! 
A word list scientifically selected and graded. 
A pedagogical system of dictation exercises and 
reviews. 


OUR GOVERNMENT 
Davis and McClure 
A New Civics of a New Type 
A textbook for Elementary and Junior High Schools 
that makes Civics a matter of doing as well as 
learning. 


THE HISTORY OF MISSOURI 
Cc. H. McClure 
The story of Missouri’s development designated by 
the State Course of Study for Eighth Grade. 


1922 Calumet Avenue 


CHICAGO 





WORTH-WHILE TEXT BOOKS 


We want you to know them---then you make the decision 


A New Monograph on Reading—Free Upon Request 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational 


THE INDUSTRIAL ART TEXT BOOKS 


A Series of Text Books for Children 
A Graded Course in Art as Related to Industry. 


THE ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK SERIES 

The Junior Assembly Song Book. For Grades Four 
to Six. 

The Assembly Song Book. 
Nine. 

The High School Assembly Song Book 
Schools and Normal Schools 


THE MIDWAY READERS 

A series of Story Readers for the development of 
Silent Reading in the Intermediate Grades. 

Book One—Fourth Grade; Book Two—Fifth Grade; 
Book Three—Sixth Grade. 

The TEACHERS HANDBOOK contains plans for 
each story in the series. 

A BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Alshouse and Root 

Comprehensive and inclusive—this little book con- 
tains the essentials of English construction. Ad- 
mirable for reviews. 


For Grades Seven to 


For High 


Publishers 
130 East 25th Street 
NEW YORK 
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pervaded the whole atmosphere 


of the Ass« mbly. 


sponsibility 


Professor R Kerner, of the University 


was chosen as Chairman of the 
This to be a 
choice and much of the precision, .cadre and 
Assembly is 
and unquestioned parlia- 


»f Missouri, 
Assembly. proved very wise 
dispatch which characterised the 
prompt 
decisions 


due to his 
mentary 

While the program was noticeable lacking 
discussions it generally 


in professional was 


commended and the attendance and attention 


spoke for the interest of the teachers in the 


subject matter of the various addresses. 


A DEMO?!rSTRATION SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY PARK 


Diebold School in 


interesting 


The 


the scene of a 


Scott County was 
very community 
November 3d, when the dis- 

the honor of being chosen as 


he ol by the 


meeting, Friday, 


trict celebrated 
a Demonstration Sc Southeast 
Missouri Teachers College 

this schoo! 
were crowded with patrons and visitors from 


from the 


Friday evening the rooms of 


other districts Representatives 
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Teachers College were present and took par 
in the evening’s exercises. 

Addresses were made by President Serena, 
Miss Knehans, Miss Vieh and Mr. Hinchey of 
the College, by County Superintendent Mont- 
gomery of Scott County, and by Judge Kne- 
hans of Cape Girardeau. Others from Cape 
Girardeau were Mrs. Randolph, Miss Schnieb 


and Miss Simms of the College, and Mrs. 
Oscar A. Knehans, 
Miss Viech, instructor in public school 


Teachers College, gave demon- 
strations showing how the Victrola could be 
used in rural school work. 

After the program was carried out, a pie 
supper was enjoyed and a good time had by 
the citizens of the district and their visitors. 

The school building in the Diebold district 
has just been completed and is the best rural 
school house in Scott County. The very 
school architecture and scien- 
The 
grounds are being improved and walks con- 
adjoining 
into a 


music at the 


latest ideas in 


tific construction have been carried out. 


woodland 
converted 


structed, while a small 


the playground is being 
community park. 
The Teachers College supervisor of rural 








EXTENSIVE REVISIONS HAVE JUST BEEN 
COMPLETED AND A WEALTH OF NEW MA- 
TERIAL ADDED APPEARING FOR FIRST TIME 
IN ANY ENCYCLOPAEDIA. ORDER THE RE- 
VISED SECOND EDITION. 


THE ONLY ENCYCLOPAEDIA REALLY 
UP TO DATE 





ARE Fig, 





THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


New Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles. 
Approved by the Missouri State Department of Education for Missouri Schools. 
UP TO DATE IN INFORMATION—DOWN TO DATE IN PRICES 
Special easy terms to schoolsandtoteachers. Write for free booklet and information. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, New York and Kansas City 


ONLY $1.00 DOWN 


. Cut out and Mail to-day . 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 

Please send me Free Booklet and full infor- 
mation as advertised in “The School and Com- 
munity.” 
Name 


Ee ee ee 


RED 6a ekbb640605 554058606 0006000066 00000008 


CR coscncsesenes 
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Esther Knehans, visits the 
school each month. The College aids in de- 
fraying the expenses incidental to carrying 
on the work and furnishes a library of sup- 
plementary reading. 


schools, Miss 


The teacher is Hillory J. Carron, a former 
student of the College, who is popular with 


his pupils, the patrons of the school and the 


citizenship generally. He is ambitious and 
hopes to help make his school one to be 
proud of by all Scott County folks—The 


Capaha Arrow. 

Compulsory Vaccination of School Children 
is Legal, according to dispatches of 
November 13th, citing the recent decision of 


press 
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refusal to submit to vaccination. The gir! 
challenged the validity of the city ordinance 
and carried her appeal to the Supreme Cour: 
The case was deemed of importance to thous- 
ands of communities which have similar ordi- 
nances. 

The Supreme Court denied her claim for 
damages, and declared the ordinance legal. 


Miss Bess Dixon, a teacher in the War- 
rensburg Public Schools and a graduate of 
the College with the class of '03, is the 
author of a new text book on primary meth- 
ods, recently published by The Educational 
Publishing Company. The book is entitled 
“Paper Cutting Correlated with the Commo: 





the Supreme Court of the United States up- School Branches” and is a practical trear- 
holding the validity of legislation and city ment of one of the most interesting prob 
ordinances which compel the vaccination of Jems of the primary teacher. 
children against disease as a school entrance 
requiremert. ay 

The decision was handed down in the case Work on C. M. S. T. C’s. new $150,000 
of Rosalyn Zucht, a high school girl of San auditorium is progressing rapidly. The ce- 
Antonio, Texas, who had sued the health ment work on the second floor 1s almost 
authorities of that city for damages because complete and it is expected that the building 
they barred her from school following her will be ready for occupancy by the spring 
co —— 








teaching ability. Its 
equipment. 


ship and 
architecture and 
partments, including academic 
are up-to-date. 
709 certificates and diplomas 
year. 
$1,500 is constant. 


The cost of 


small. 








Central Missouri State Teachers’ College 


AT WARRENSBURG 


This Teachers College, with a history of a half century of service, 
is a member of The North Central Association of Teachers Colleges 
and of The North Central Association of Colleges and High Schools. 
Its faculty of from fifty to seventy members is unsurpassed in scholar- 
six new buildings 
Its seventh 
struction, is an auditorium with a seating capacity of 2,000. All de- 
subjects, 
home economics, manual training, and agriculture with its model farm 
The college served 3,097 students last year. 
conferred 107 
The demand for these graduates at average initial salaries of 


and 


living at 
The winter quarter begins December 5. 


For Catalog Address 
E. L. Hendricks, President. 


are modern in 
building, now under con- 


and art, commerce, music, 
It granted 
degrees within the 


Warrensburg is relatively 
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term. The auditorium proper will occupy 
the main floor of the building; if present 
plans can be carried out, a schoo! cafeteria, 
under supervision of the Home Economics 
Department, will be installed on the ground 
The Alumni Association has raised a 
fund for the purchase of a pipe organ as their 
gift to the new auditorium. The completton 
of this structure give C. M. S. T. C. an 
entire working plant for the first time since 
1915, four of her de- 
stroyed by fire. The last 
Since the fire, the gymnastum 
available 


tioor. 


will 


when buildings were 


auditorium is the 


to be restored 


has been the only place for 


as- 


sembly purposes. 
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Miss Bessie M. Clenahan who is an expert 


on “Social Service” has prepared for the 
Parent-Teachers Association a most interest- 
ing booklet, “School as a Social Center.” 


his also may be had upon request. 


Wellington High School is introducing a 
community paper which will be published by 
“The Echo,” 


become a 


the students of the high school 


a small high school paper, is to 
larger one and will attempt to meet, in part 
local newspaper needs of the 
Superintendent John F. DeVolld 
writes that each of the fifty-two high school 


students is a booster. 


the 
community. 


at least, 


Report of Committee On Credentials 


To the Assembly of Delegates, Missouri State Teach- 


ers’ Association:—Your Committee on Credentials ap- 


Executive accordance 


pointed by your Committee, in 
with the provisions of the Constitution, beg leave to 
report as follows: 


examined the credentials of delegates and 


We have 


report the seats in the Assembly 


held in 


following entitled to 

of Delegates at this Annual Meeting, 

City, Missouri, November 15-18, 1922 
NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS’ 

DISTRICT 

Adair County 


Kansas 


COLLEGE 


Community Teachers’ Association of Kirksville 


Delegates—Miss Nelle Cheuvrant, Miss Marie Car 
roll 
Alternates—Miss Adele Dubuque, Miss Madoline F 
Ward 
Community Teachers’ Association of State Teachers’ 
College, Kirksville 
Delegates—Lela E. Brandenburg, Jno. R. Kirk 
Alternates—G. H. Jamison, Geirgia L. Tatum 
Audrain County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Mexico 


Delegate—A. Gorrell 














Games, Seatwork and Sense Training... .$.48 
What te Do for Uncle Sam.............- 53 
BD TED ccccccccnesneccceseseses 48 
GReeD BOG cccccccccccceccccccccccccees 48 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story ............ 41 
Household Stories ...... 2... ccc ceeceneee 48 
Little People of Japan ...........6+s5+: 41 
Robinson Crusoe Reader .............+.- 41 
DEE oaeneseusoesesccecesocnedceceese 60 
IEE Serr rrr 60 
PED evcccccecccecsccceccccessse 60 
DRRMEOTUNMEER cc cccccccccsccceccccsceces 60 


Aesop’s Fables, 


ples, Enoch Arden, The Deserted Village, 





Recommended by the Pupils Reading 
Circle Board 


Each boek is attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 


THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY 
Large Type, Clear Printing, Excellent Paper, Extra Strong Covers 
Story of the Christ Child, Story 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 


mas Stories, Story of Daniel Boone, Story of Joan of Arc, Story of Washington, Rip Van Winkle, Thana- 
topsis, Great Stone Face, Vision of Sir Launfal, Snowbound 


Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 


SE: TD: “‘nkpecdnsidccennscsdhesonaned $.48 
TO BAO DRG ccccccccccccccvcccccs 33 
Akimakoo, the Story of an African Boy.. .41 
Nature Myths and Stories .............. 48 
Second Brownle Beek ...cccccccssecccse 48 
Three Little Cottontalls .............005. 48 
Ai, Tip Gare TD. ccccccccccecccceccess 48 
BARS TED scccvccecovcescoconssecace 41 
SO GE GD cacecaccnccecadecoedse 48 
Child’s Garden of Verses ...........-.. 48 
Little People of the Snow .............. 41 
Pied Piper and Other Stories ............ Al 


Story of Franklin, Three Golden Ap- 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Christ- 


of Columbus, 
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Community Teachers’ Association of East Audrain 
County 


Fourt, Vandalia; J. M. Long, 


Delegates—A. M. 
Laddonia. 
Boone County 
Teachers’ Association of 
Schools 
Bain, Miss 


Community Columbia Public 


Delegates—Mrs. Eustice Alma Wilhite 
B. E. Miller. 
Alternates— Miss 
ford, Irma Crocker. 
Teachers’ Association of 
Delegate: J. J. Oppenheimer. 
Alternate—J. M. Wood. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Christian College, 
Columbia 
Delegate—Edgar D. Lee. 
Alternate—Mrs. Rosa L. Lisenby 
Community Teachers’ Association of the University of 
Missouri 
Delegates—J. D. Elliff, C. H 
ner, J. H. Coursault. 
Alternates—-Isidor Loeb, W. A. Curtis, J E. Wrench, 


Frances C. Cole, Catherine Bed 


Community Stephens College 


Williams, R. J. Ker- 


A. G. Capps. 
Community Tcachers’ Association of Boone County 
Delegates—Ray Long, Clark; Miss Dulsie Dysart, 
Sturgeon; Mrs. C. M. Daly, Huntsdale; C. E. North- 


cutt, Columbia; R. H. Emberson, Columbia. 
Callaway County 
Teachers’ Association of the School for 
the Deaf 
S. Tillinghast, 


Community 
Delegates—E. Fulton; Miss Patti 
falmer, Fulton. 
Chariton County 

Community Teachers’ Association of Keytesville 
Delegate—O. L. Davis. 

Alternate—Marion White. 

Community Teachers’ Association of Brunswick 
Delegates—W. A. Carter, J. A. Burnside. 
Alternates—L. L. Payne, Emma Hamaa. 

Clark County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Clark County 
Delegates—Alberta Callison, Kahoka; Edna Seyb, Ka- 
hoka; E. C. Hollar, Kahoka; Gene Hess, Ashton. 
Alternate—Lee H. Morris, Wyaconda. 
Knox County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Knox County 
Delegates—Maud Perry, Knox City; Florence De- 
laney, Baring; Carrie Downing, Newark; Mrs. Lillie 
Hinkson, Knox City 
Howard County 
(No Report) 
Linn County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Marceline 
Delegate—Mabel Rinehart, Marceline. 
Lewis County 
(No Report) 
Lincoln County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Troy 
Delegates—Ruth Wheeler, Moscow Mills; Ada Ste- 
wart, Troy. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Silex 
Delegate—J. J. Duncan. 

Community Teachers’ Association of Winfield 
Delegate—Mrs. Juanita Magruder, Old Monroe. 

Community Teachers’ Association of Elsberry 
Delegate—W. M. Hager. 

Macon County 


Community Teachers’ Association of Macon County 
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Popular Library Books. 


Do Not Fail to Include These Popular 
Books When Making Your Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle Order This Fall. 





Eugene Field Reader 
American Explorers 

American Leaders and Heroes 
Stories of Early American History 
Colonial Days 

Little Princess 


Robin Hood, Some Merry Adven- 
tures of 

Stories of Luther Burbank and His 
Plant School. 


Hans Brinker 


Hoosier School Boy 





Little Lord Fauntleroy 


Stories of Thrift 
Americans 


The Van Dyke Book 


for Young 


For Teachers 


Nature Study, Holtz 


Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. | 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


5th Ave., at 48th St. | 
New York City 


320 East 21st St. 
Chicago 
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Delegates—J. J. Stone, Bevier; Mrs. Myra Gipson, 
Bevier; Ruth Browitt, Macon; G. V. Bradshaw, At 
lanta; F. A. Thompson, Laplata; F. A. Carmack, Ethel; 
Mary E. Holvey, Atlanta; F. G. McMurry, Callao. 

Marion County 

Community Teachers’ Association of Hannibal 
Delegates—L. McCartney, Martha Ray, Eleanor Wis 

ner, Frankie Connell 

Community Teachers’ Association of Marion County 

Delegates—E. C. Bohor Palmyra; Estella Dusen 
berry, Palmyra, R. 1; Mrs. Mayme Young, Hannibal, 
Route 1; L. D. Ash, Palmyra 

Monroe County 
Community Association of Monroe County 
Delegate—H. L. Ramsey, Paris 
Montgomefy County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Montgomery 
L ounty 

Delegates—Miss Evylin McBride, Wellsville; Jennie 
Wilson, New Florence; Harry Estes, Bellflower 

Alternates—Marion Ellis, High Hill; Roxie Smith, 
Montgomery City; Grace Tate, Montgomery City 

Pike County 

Community Teachers’ Association of Pike County 
Delegates—Emma Naxera, Louisiana; ©. A. Wilson, 

Bowling Green; A. T. Powell, Bowling Green 

Putnam County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Putnan unty 

Delegates—Julia Casteel, Lemons; Richard Johnson, 
Unionville; J. R. Loughridge, Lucerne; W. H. LeFever, 
Powersville; W. E. Moore, Unionville 

Randolph County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Randolph County 

Delegate—Eda B. Stauterman, Renick. 

Community Teachers’ Association of Huntsville 
Delegate—Laura F. Kessler, Clifton Hill 
Alternate—Margaret Semple, Huntsville. 

Community Teachers’ Association of Moberly 
Delegates—Claude Marshall, M. F. Beach 

Schuyler County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Lancaster 
Delegates—Stephen Blackhurst, Lancaster; E L 
Farmer, Downing. 
St. Charles County 
Community Teachers’ Association of St. Charles 
County 

Delegates—W. F. Knox, St. Charles; T. B. Crag- 
head, Augusta; Alleene Kallenbach, Hamburg; Bertha 
Brown, Wentzville; B. H. Jolly, St. Charles. 
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You Will Need-- 
Missouri and Missourians 


By Fioyp C. SHOEMAKER 
Missouri Government and 
Politics 


By Eucene Far 

As textbooks in courses in upper grade 
and high school work, because 

You will find them instructive and stimu- 
lating to teacher and pupil. 

You will find them interpretative and not 
merely mechanical and annalistic. 

You will take a greater interest and pleas- 
ure in Missouri history and government. 

You will find your pupil’s interest aroused 
and maintained. 


You will find them easy to teach and easy 
for the pupil to understand. 


For these courses comparison with other 
texts is invited. 


May be purchased in combined or separate 


books. 
THE WALTER RIDGWAY PUBLISHING CO. 
Columbia, Missouri . 











Scotland County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Scotland County 
Delegates—H. B. Fretwell, Gorin; Mrs. Arla B. Wil 
liams, Memphis; Ruby Dalzell. 
Alternate—Abbie Buel. 


Shelby County 

Community Teachers’ Association of Shelby County 

Delegates—Weldon Shofstall, Leonard; R. G. Smith, 
Clarence; W. R. Henry, Shelbina; Virgil Todd, Shel 
bina; Ruby Durrett, Shelbyville 

Alternates—Fletcher Thurman, Clarence; L. E. Huey, 
Shelbyville; Mrs. R. L. Brown, Hunnewell; Herschel 
Culler, Epworth; Charles Taylor, Emden. 


Sullivan County 
mmunity Teachers’ Association of Sullivan County 











COLUMBUS, O. 
Ferris Bibs. 











, MINNEAPOLIS 
a aee 33rd Year GLoBe BLDps. 
Steinway HALL 
aaneeumeee Each Office Has the 4NSASCITY.Mo. 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All ie = 
BALTIMORE =— 


110E.Lexincronst. Address the Nearest 


Free Registration 





CALIFORNIA BLDG. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE BLDG 
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Delegates—Fay Knight, Milan; R. R. Cammack, Green 
City; .C. F. Frazier, Pollock; C. F. Peak, Milan; J. 
F. Painter, Green Castle; Hilda Spencer, Humphreys. 

Alternates—Mrs. W. J. Banner, Pollock; Blanche 
Summers, Milan; Ada Page, Milan; Josephine Payne, 
Milan; Dale Smart, Green City. 

CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
DISTRICT 
Bates County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Bates County 
Delegates—A. C. Moreland, Butler; E. E. Ellis, Rich 


Hill; C. A. Lee, Butler; L. E. Leaver, Adrian; Gladys 
Clavert, Butler; Mamie Culver, Rich Hill; Adeline 
Pettus, Rich Hill; Pearle Kemepr, Rockville. 
Benton County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Benton County 
Delegates—-C. M. Danuser, Warsaw; Fred Green, 
Cole Camp; C. G. Harvey, Warsaw. 
Cass County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Cass County 
Delegates—Pear!l Sipe, Belton; Blanche Brokker, 
Creighton; Hattie Brous, Peculiar; Mary Carmichael, 


Smith, 
Bowlin, 


Harry McMillan, Peculiar; W. E 
Burke, Mary 


Pleasant Hill; 
Belton; C. A 
Garden City. 


Harrisonville; 


Cooper County 


Community Teachers’ Association of Cooper County 
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Delegates—E. E. Carey, Pilot Grove; George Morris, 
Boonville. 

Alternates—W. B. Downing, Pilot Grove; Paul 
Marshall, Bunceton. 


Cole County 


Community Teachers’ Association of Jefferson City 


Delegates—H. H. Kolmer, Kate Andrews, Margaret 
Jones. 
Henry County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Henry County 
Delegate—Marvin L. Burton, Windsor 


Jackson County 
Teachers’ Association of 
Brookling Township 
Delegate—C. G. Conn, Grandview 
Alternate-——-G. A. Shikles, Hickman Mills 
Teachers’ Association of Van 
Prairie 


Community Washington and 


Community Buren and 


Townships 


Delegates—Anderson Long, Lee’s Summit; G. U 
Young, Greenwood. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Sni-A-Bar Town- 
ship 
Delegates—Helen Teator, Oak Grove; F. J. Stillions, 


Blue Springs. 


Community {ssociation of Independence 


Teachers’ 


Delegates—William Moore, F. M. Stephens, Buckner; 
Foster Gaines, Anna Collins, A. C. Morris, Mabel C. 
Potter. 





You have for sale the 
most valuable product 
on the market today 


608 Metropolitan Bldg., 


EDUCATORS AND TEACHERS 


YOURSELF 


Central Educational Bureau 


Let us sell this prod- 
uct for you. We will 
have many mid-year 
opportunities. 


St. Louis, Missouri 

















Factory: North Manchester, Indiana 


The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody Scnool Furniture Company 





TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Johnson County 
Teachers’ 


E. B 


Johnson 


of 


Warrensburg; 


Association 
Wood, 


Community 


Delegates 


AND COMMUNITY 


County 
Florence 


Hamisfar, Warrensburg; Leslie Snider, Leeton; Rena 
Lay, Knobnoster; Jessie F. Carter, Kingsville; Martha 
Redford, Holden; Marion Dawes, Warrensburg; Mrs 


Hughes Lane, Knobnoster; J. R. Yelton, 
Central Missouri State Teachers’ College | 
Teachers’ Association 


Delegates—C. A. 
Warrensburg. 


Phillips, Warrensburg; 


Hosey, 

Lafayette County 

Community Teachers’ Assoc 
Delegates—W H 

Buckles, Odessa; L. H 


tation of Lafayette 
Guenther, 


Bell, Lexington; R. G 


Lexington; Mattie Brockman, Mayview; D. W 
Higginsville; Walter I Smith, Waverly; Elmer 
White, Lexington. 

Alternates—Edward 17 Asling, Concordia; A 
Lankford, Mayview; Irene Oliver, Lexington; H 
Johnson, Dover; Esther Knollenberg, 

Helen Rohring, Higginsville; Nellie Wells, 

Hubert Thompson, Wellington. 


Moniteau County 


Community Teachers’ Association of 


Concordia; P 


Warrensburg 


“ommunity 
Gertrude 

County 
G 


Bigelow, 


Branam, 


P 


Higginsville; 
Waverly; 


Moniteau County 


Delegates—Chas. R. Milburn, California; J. P. Ray, 
Clarksburg 
Alternate—Earl Donley, Clarksburg 
Morgan County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Morgan Cownty 
Delegates—S. J. Holloway, Versailles; Louis Needles, 


Syracuse. 
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Osage County 
Osage County Community Teachers’ Association 
Delegate—L. H. Barrett, Linn 


Pettis County 


Teachers’ Association of Pettis County 


Arvilla Greg 


Community 


Hughesville; 


Delegates—Carrie Jenkins, 
ory, Green Ridge; T. R. Luckett, Sedalia; Alyce Sum 
mers, Beaman; ( I Cooper, Houstonia 
Community Teachers’ Association of Sedalia 


Delegates—C. A. Greene, Mattie Montgomery, Martha 
M. Letts, Helen Bower, M. Luray McCluney 
Alternates—Catherine River, Lydia Montgomery, 
Gladys Garland, Ida Lee Skinner, Anna Greer 
Phelps County 
ommunity Teachers’ Association of St. James, Phelps 
County 
Delegate—Jno. F. Hodge, St. James 
Community Teachers’ Association of Rolla 
Delegate—C. E. Evans, Rolla 
Pulaski County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Pulaski County 


Delegates—J ( Underwood, Waynesville; J. H 


Trippe, Richland 
Saline County 

Community Teachers’ Association of Marshall 
Delegates—John J. Dynes, Marshall; Esther R. Keirn, 
Malta Bend; Emily Albeits, Marshall; Mrs Bonnie 
Widder, Marshall; W. M. Westbrook, Marshall 
Alternates—Jane Gillette, Mt. Leonard; A. A. Quick, 
Malta Bend 

Community Teachers’ Association of East Saline 





we will pay you $27.50 cash. 
us for booking supplies. 


Teachers! How Is This? 


Book our Five-number Lyceum Series in your town for season of 1923-24 and 
This offer good for December only. 


STRIKE NOW! 


Write 





THE COMMUNITY LYCEUM BUREAU 


“A Talent Agency that Guarantees par Excellence.” 


AURORA, MISSOURI. 


















AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ordering Your Supplies and Equip- 
ment from St. Louis Means Speedy 
Delivery and Economy in Transpor- 
tation Charges 


School Furniture, Heaters, Chemical 
Toilets, Bubbling Fountains, Water Systems, 
Adjustable Window Shades, Janitor’s Sup- 
plies, Playground Equipment, Papers, and 
Smailer Supplies—Even Portable Scheol 
Houses to Meet Your Demand 

Write for New Catalog 
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County 
Delegates—O. G. Hooker, Gilliam; Wm. E. Gosling, 
Slater. 
Alternates—Freta Davidson, Gilliam; Ethel Pierce, 
Gilliam. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
DISTRICT 
Bollinger County 
(No Report) 
Butler County 
Teachers’ Association of Poplar Bluff 
McClure, Mrs. Hugo Mason, 


Community 

Delegates—Miss Mary 
Poplar Bluff. 

Alternates—Mr. G. W. 
roeger, Poplar Bluff. 


Beswick, Mr. L. H. Diek- 


Cape Girardeau County 
Teachers’ Association of Cape 
Girardeau 


College Community 


Delegates—Mr. R. S. Douglass, Pres. Joseph A. 
Serena, Cape Girardeau. 

Alternates—A. C. Magill, J. H. Gehrs. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Cape Girardeau 


Delegates—Alice P. Carroll, Belmont Farley, Alma 


Schrader, Cape Girardeau. 
Alternates Bohnsack, 
Naomi Pett, Cape Girardeau. 


Frances Norman’ Regenhardt, 


Dunklin County 


Community Teachers’ Association of Dunklin County 


Delegates— Bess Gwyn, Kennett. 
Jefferson County 


Community Teachers’ Association of East Jefferson 


County 
Delegates—Estella Bailey, Miss Bess Jennings, Festus 
Community Teachers’ Association of Jefferson County 


(lVestern Division) 
Delegates——ll ff Bowman, Miss Julia Klenn, De 
Soto. 
Madison County 
Teachers’ Madison nty 
Delegates—Supt. A. O Fredericktown; W 
S. Cooper, Fredericktown; G. M. Cozean, Marquand 


Community issociation 


Br isco Pe 


Mississippi County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Mississippi 
County 
Delegate—Vest C. Myers, Charleston 
Alternate—Mrs. C. E. 
Pemiscot County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Pemiscot County 
Delegate—Ira H. R. Welch, Caruthersville 
Scott County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Scott 
Delegate—Adilda McCord, Sikeston. 
St. Francois County 
Community Teachers’ Association of St. Francois County 
Delegate—Mr. O. J. Mathias, Desloge. 
Alternate—Miss Glenna Burke, Desloge. 
St. Genevieve County 
Community Teachers’ Association of St. Genevieve 
Delegates—Miss C. Dupont, Ste. Genevieve; Miss E 
Hermann, Ste. Genevive. 
Alternates—Mr. Drury Bloomsdale; Gertrude Stcigle, 
Ste. Genevieve. 


Graham, Charleston 


County 





St. Louis County 
Community Teachers’ Association of University City 
Delegates—Mrs. H. D. Rossi, Mr. H. M. Buckley. 
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in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite’ 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 
WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, for- 
eign words, synonyms, pronunciation, 











new words, flags, state seals, etc., you will find 
the answer in this “Supreme Authority.” There 
is a need in every class every day. 

WHY not suggest 
to your principal or 
superintendent that 
a copy be supplied A 
for yourschool’? _@ 














Write for 
Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc 


400,000 Words 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. - Springfield, Mass. 











State Teachers 
College 


Maryville, Mo. 


Your Value to Society and to Your- 
self Depends on Your Efficiency— 


Efficiency in the Converting of Your 
Energy into the Maximum of Service 


Missouri maintains this College so 
that you may attain the Highest De- 
gree of Efficiency 


Think it over. 


Our winter quarter will open De- 


cember 4, 1922. 


Write for information to 


Uel W. Lamkin, Pres., or 
W. A. Rickenbrode, Registrar 
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Delegates—-Frank Hamsher, J. R. Hailey, Jessie May 
Osborne. 
Community Tcachers’ Association of Kirkwood, St 
Louis County 
Delegates—J. H. Neville, Rosa G. Hall. 
Alternates—D. R. Alter, | E. Bailey 


mmunity Teachers’ Association of St. Louis County 
Delegates—D. Kittle, Henry Williams 

mmunity Teachers’ . ciation of Maplewood 
Delegates—J. Richmond, Lorene Ferguson 

County Teachers’ Association f Overland 


Delegate—Geulah Van Buskirk 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


DISTRICT 
Barry County 
Community Teachers issociation of Monett 


Delegate Lester V. Galbraith, Monett 
Alternate Harold M Morrow, Monett 
Community Teachers’ Association of Barry County 
Delegate—! M. Ed 
Alternate—Mrs. Prud 


nondson, Cassville. 


a Carter, Wheaton 





Barton County 
ommunity Tecachers’ Association of Barton County 
Delegates—J ustine Ariger, Mindenmines; Mayme 
Lane, Lamar. 
Dade County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Dade County 
Delegates—R. L. Meyers, Roy E. Evans, Greenfield; 
Howard Butcher, Lockwood; FI H. Criewell, Everton 
Greene County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Greene County 
Delegates—W. R. Rice, Ash Grove; J. A. McKinley, 
Willard; F. O. Bradshaw, Walnut Grove; Ruth Crank, 
Bois d’ Arc; Pruitt Roberts, Republic; L. H. Coward, 


Strafford; | W. Wingo, Fair Grove 





eachers’ College Community Association of Springficld 
Delegates—P. | Andrew, P. Prat I I Th I 
Springfield 
Jasper County 
mmunity achers issociation of Jasper ounty 
Delegates—W alter Colley, Carthage; Jesse L. Grundy 
Carthage; Gus P. Campbell, Jasper; O. W. Thomas, 


Jasper. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Carthage 
Delegates—Supt. W ( Barnes, Esther Pratt, Eva 
Tedrick 
Alternate—Ruth Shewalter, Carthage. 
Community Teachers’ Ass on of Webb City 
Delegates—Supt. M. J. Hale, Olive Gilmer. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Joplin High 
School 
Delegates—Margaret Williamson, Bertha Wear 
Alternates—H. E. Blaine, Grace Colvin 
Community Teachers’ Association of Joplin Grade 
Schools 
Delegates—Frank L. Barton, Eunice Timmons, C. J 
Burger, Cora McDonald, Bonnibel White, J. A. Koontz, 
J. P. Haynes. 
Alternates—Macie Johnson, Eva Carlett, W. E. John, 
Vera Feist. 
Laclede County 
mmunity Teachers’ Association of Laclede County 
Delegates—Henry Deatherage, Lebanon; Roscoe B 
Cramer, Lebanon. 
Lawrence County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Lawrence County 
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a. 


_ In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


YOU WANT 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write Today to the 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





P. S.—We make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 











HISTORY MAPS 


for the effective teachihg of 


Ancient and 
Medieval and Modern 
European History 


A new series of forty-four maps, larger 
than usual, 50x38 inches, designed 
and edited by 


WEBSTER 
KNOWLTON 
HAZEN 


A complete descriptive booklet sent free 
on request. Ask for No. M599. 


A.J. Nystrom & Co. 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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Delegates—N. E. 


Clayton, 
Bouc her » 


Viles, 
Dalglish, 


Pierce City; D. W. 


Aurora; Hazel Aurora; Jeannette 


Mt. Vernon. 
McDonald County 
Association of 


Community Teachers’ McDonald County 


Delegates—Supt. D. H. Kay, Anderson; Omer Lyon, 
Goodman; Mrs. Clara Epperson, Anderson; Carden 
Myers, Powell. 

Alternates—Ethel Pogue, Pineville; Mrs. Lucy Hub 
bard, Neosho; Vivian Alsup, Noel; Robertson Augus 
tine, Goodman. 

Polk County 

Community Teachers’ Association of Polk County 

Delegates—John Cantlon, Bolivar; Mrs. Mabel Doug 
las, Bolivar; Miss Glen Brashears, Bolivar; Mrs. Ruby 
Wilcox, Bolivar; A. C. Tharp, Aldrich 

Community Teachers’ Association of Fair Play and 

Aldrich 


Gates. 
Stone County 


Delegate—P. F. 


Community Teachers’ Association of Stone County 

Delegates—E. K. Jackson, Hurley; Clare Mathews, 
Crane. 

Alternate—Laura Saye, Galena. 


Taney County 


Community Teachers’ Association of Taney County 
Delegate—R. L. French, Branson. 
Texas County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Texas County 
Delegate——-Clara Puterbaugh, Houston 
Newton County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Newton Count 


Delegates--Fred R. Angion, L. R. Frost, Katherine 
Propst. 
(Credentials incomplete) 
Vernon County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Vernon County 
Delegates—F. E. Engleman, Nevada; R. | Dayid 
son, Nevada; Miss Elizabeth White Nevada; R. V 


Folmes, Montevallo; I L. Galbraith, Walker; Mrs 
Lillian Potter, Richards; Miss Bettie Shaw, Amos; 
Miss Belle Copeland, Nevada; Thelma Gregg, Walker 
Alternates—Mrs. C. G. Symms, Nevada; C. A. Ro 
per, Nevada; W H. Dunn, Sheldon; Richard Fox, 
Bronaugh; A. L. Mahaffy, Richards; Miss Guail Meaa, 
Schell City; Miss Phoenia Floyd, Nevad Geneva 
Garber, Montevallo; Hazel McKay, Eve 
NORTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
DISTRICT 
Andrew County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Andrew County 
Delegates—J. L. Vincent, Savannah; Anita Bielman, 
Savannah; Irvin Graff, Savannah; D. D. Hooper, Sa 
vannah. 
Atchison County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Tarkio, Atchison 
County 
Delegate—J. U Crosen, Tarkio. 

Community Teachers’ Association of Rock Port, 
Atchison County 
Delegates—Miss . Zula Scamman, Rock Port; Miss 

Kitty Moss, Rock Port. 
Alternates—Miss Grace Petty, Rock Port; Chas. Gus 
tavson, Rock Port. 
Buchanan County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Buchanan County 


Fred E. Roach, 
Mrs. J. O 


Delegates—George K. Gilpin, Faucett; 
St. Joseph; Bertha Colhouer, Faucett; 
Stagner, Dearborn. 
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McCONNELL’S 
Four Great Sets of 
Historical Maps 


University Series 


Size of each set, 44x32 inches 
Price of each set 
stand, $38.00 
With all steel map hanger $5.00 extra 


Set 4--McConnell’s Ancient 


History 
EDITORS 


A. G. a Ph.D., Northwestern University 


C. L. Grose, Ph.D., Northwestern University 

E. Lauer, M.A., Northwestern University 

Size, 44x32 inches; 38 maps; price, on adjustat 
steel stand, $38.00 


field of Ancient History 
Committee of Seven Tl 
set furnish the geographic 
undertsanding of th 


This series covers the 
outlined by the famous 
thirty-eight maps in the 
background necessary for an 
field of history 

Outstanding features of the set are: 

(1) The close between the 
map and the studied in 
(2) The two general maps; 


name of ea 
this field 


relation 
topics 
reference 


(3) The proportional distribution of the maj 
over the entire field; and 

(4) The emphasis placed on the | cation in tin 
of each map 


The set of thirty-cight maps includes: 
The Field of Anc:ent History, Europe 
Ancient Empires. 

The Persian Empire about 500 B. C. 

The Aegean World about B. C. 

Greek cnd Phoenician Colonies, 500 B.C 

The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B. C 

The Athenian Empire at Its Height 
450 B. C. 

The Rise of Macedonia. 

Campaigns and Empire of Alexander. 

Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 301 B.C 

General Reference Map of Ancient Greec« 

The City of Rome. 

General Reference Map of Ancient Italy. 

The Early Inhab‘tants of Italy, 750 B. C 

Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B. C 

The Mediterranean World, in 264 B. C 

The Roman World, 218 B. C. 

General Reference Map of Roman World 

The Roman World, 44 B. C. 

The Roman World, 117 A. D. 

Palestine, 1025-722 B. C.; also 
of Christ. 

Rise and Growth of Christianity to 4 
A. D 


Migrations to 476 A. D. 
Europe after the Migrations, 500 A. D 
Europe in Charlemagne’s Time. 

A. B. Cline, Columbia, Missouri 


Missouri Representative 


McConnell Map Co. 


213 Institute Place Chicago, Illinois 


with adjustable stee] 


R. M. Tryon, Ph.D., University of Chicago 


in time 
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Something New 
Motivated Seat Work Cards 


In the H & M Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 








will be found a new idea in seat work material. They 
iotivatcd by the fact that they require the doing 
several intcresting things In the first place the 
ons for coloring which are given in story 
dt rhymes and other text, which is given 
i connecti with the pictures to be colored, furnish 
good matcrial for silent reading. The re with which 
the student reads is evidenced by the accuracy with 
which he follows the suggestions for c« loring given 
the stories 
Besides the reading and the color ng of the pictures 
ere is the cutting and pasting, all of which is done 
w th a definite purpose in mind and therefore makes 


tivated seat work cards of unusual value 
The series consists of the 
following sets, each of which 
contains 16 different cards: 
No. 15—Circus Pictures to 
Cut, Color and Paste. .i6c 
No. 16—Peter Rabbit Uic- 





A) +e tures to Cut, Color and 

f1\ +E) Paste .. ee 
\ At No. 17—Mother Goose Pic- 
“ ~~ tures to Cut, Color and 

Paste —— '6c 

Samples of any set or all 

Z three will be sent upon receipt 

. of price with the understana 


‘ = ing that money will be re 
a wee funded promptly if not found 


satisfactory 








4:2 S. Wabash Ave. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


Chicago 











Just Off The Press 


EUROPE IN 1922 


A Wall Map 


William L. Westermann, Professor of 
History, Cornell University 


This map, the climax of the great Wester- 


mann Series, gives an unsurpassed view of 


eone Zeliff, Corning; 
Bliss, Forest City; 
Livingston County 





rope and her relations under the new 
der. With its important insets, it shows 
\frica in 1922, and the Disposition of 
the German Colonies 
The Far East in 1922, and the Dispo- 
sition of the Pacific Islands 
Language Distribution in Central Europe 
The Four Great Religions of the World 
New Boundaries of Europe in Relation 
to Coal and Iron 
Size 66 x 46 inches 
Send for descriptive booklet 


Rand M°Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street CHICAGO 
42 E. 22nd Street NEW YORK CITY 








Miss Birdie Ray, 
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Burlington Junction; Mrs. O. K. Busby, Maryville; 
Miss Gertrude Horton, Maryville. 
Community Teachers’ Association of 
Teachers’ College 
Delegates—Miss Carrie Hopkins, Maryville; Mr. Ho- 
mer T. Phillips, Maryville. 
Platte County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Platte County 
Delegate—A. H. Bailey, Edgerton. 
Ray County 
Community Teachers’ Association of Ray County 
Delegates—Miss Isabel Farris, Richmond; Miss Kath- 
ryn Kimbrell, Richmond; Miss Blain, Rich 
mond; Miss Alice McLain, Stet; Miss Colene Williams, 
Hardin; H Hardin; J. D. Goodwin, 
Lawson. 


Maryville State 


Frances 


Schaeperkoetter, 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Community Teachers’ Association of the Administrative 
Officers in the Board of Education, St. Louis 

Delegate—John J. Maddox. 
Alternate—H. J. Gerling. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Jefferson Continua- 
tion School, St. Louis 
Delegate—-T. E. Spencer. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Ames, 
and Irving Schools, St. Louis 
Delegates-—J. V. Wettle, Della O'Flaherty, May Mc- 
Nichol. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Central 
Louis 
Delegate—-Bernard W. Noel. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis 
Delegates—Robert A. Grant, Charity Grace. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Bellefontaine, 
Mark Twain, Baden, Walbridge and Walnut 
Park Schools, St. Louis 
Delegates—Agnes Staed, Robert St. Clair. 
Teachers’ Association of Crow, 
Pope, Divoll Schools, St. Louis 
Delegates—Florence Grace Sieber. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Bates, 
Schools and Educational Museum, St. 
Delegates—J. S. Nants, Mamie Randolph. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Benton, 
Open Air Schools, St. Louis 
Delegate—Percy Lyon. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Mullanphy School, 
St. Louis 
Delegate—Miss Georgia A. Denning. 


Clay, Eliot 


High, St. 


Community Glasgow, 


Riddick, 
Louis 


Scullin 


Community Teachers’ Association of Froebel, Monroe, 
Shepard Schools, St. Louis 
Delegates—J. L. Bankson, W. H. Wilcox. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Ashland, Wells, 


Faragut Schools, St. Louis 
Delegates—Grace Mulholland, Wm. Wade Walters. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Dewey, Gratiot, 
Roe Schools, St. Louis 
Delegate—Nancy E. Parrish. 
Community Teachers’ Association 

Jackson, Webster Special No. 12 
Schools, St. Louis 
Delegates—Clara Belle Ortmann, H. C 
versity City; R. A. Rocfort. 
Community Teachers’ Association of Harrison School, 
St. Louis 
Cc. E. Witter, Blanche Long, Minnie 


of Douglas, Henry, 


Drayer, Uni- 


Delegates—Mr 
Lawrence. 
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School Furniture | 
and 


School Supplies | 


We carry a large stock in our Kan- | 
sas City Warehouse and ship same day 
we receive your order. 


Catalog Sent Free on Request 


Furnaces 





Laboratory | 
Heaters Furniture | 
Chemical } oe nearen | 
Closets Furniture 
Drinking Manual | 
Fountains Training 
Scheel! Benches 
Busses Opera Chairs 
Blackboard School Desks Crayons 


If it’s for a School, 
We Have It 


Midwest School Supply Co. 
The House of Quality 


1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Elementary Grades and Junier High Schools 


THE SIMPLEST, LATEST, BEST TEXT BOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 
Foods and Cookery and the Care of 
the House. 
Published in 1921 
More than a hundred illustrations 
price $1.40. 
Adopted for basal use in the public schools 
of six States—Indiana, New Mexico, 
Florida, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicage 


Mailing 


34 Beacen St., Boston 
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Community Teachers’ Association of Marquette School, 
St. Louis 
Delegates—Agnes Doyle, Elsie Seixas; Lillian Neal. 
ommunity Teachers’ Association of Fanning School, 
St. Louis 


Delegate—F. M. Underwood 


Community Teachers’ Association of 
School, St. Louis 


Delegate—Ernest G 


McKinley High 


Hoffstein 
“ommunity Teachers’ Association of Southwest St. Louis 
Delegate—Anna Knapp 
Alternate—Elizabeth 
Community Teachers’ Association of Soldan High 
School, St. Louis 
Delegate—Alfred Davis, Soldan 
ommunity Teachers’ Association of Ben Blewett Jr 
High, St. Louis 
Delegates—Elizabeth G. Rice, Elma Hanna 
KANSAS CITY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Community Teachers’ Association of the Kansas City 
Council of Administrative School Women, 
Kansas City 
Wickey, Mrs Alva R 


3arnett 


Delegates—Rose Hamilton, 
Grace Riggs. 
Community Teachers’ Assoc n of Vocational 
Teachers of K City 
Delegates—A. G. Norris, C. L. Ineas 
Community Teachers’ Association of High School 








Women, Kansas City 

Delegates—Annette Betz, Anna M. Shire, Mary L 
Robinson, Eleanor Thomas, Irene Bunch, Lula Kauf 
man, Florence Wingert, Gladys Gaylord, Bertha Bain, 
Mrs. Ada G. MacLaughlin 

Alternates—Floy Campbell, Julia Guyer, Katherine 
M. Morgan, Helen F. Bridges, Emma Kube, Mary 
Virginia Clarke, Jane Adams, Ethel D. Wynne, Mar 
garet DeWitt, Elizabeth Scott. 

Community Teachers’ Association of Elementary School 
Principals, Kansas City 
Delegates—Elizabeth Brua, J. M. Cottingham, W. T 

Longshore. 
Community Teachers’ Ass 
Teachers’ Club, Kansas City 
Delegates—D. M. Webb, R. A. Michaels 
Community Teachers’ Association of Schoolmasters’ 
Club, Kansas City 
Delegates—Arthur M. Swanson, F. H 
Community Teachers’ Association of Kansas ity 
Delegates—Ida Hoffman, Annie L 
Community Teachers’ Association of The Teachers’ 
Club, Kansas City 
Delegates—Anna M. Thompson, Tillie C Adams, 
Beth Kanaga, Abbie Kate McNeil, Nell E. Lain, Beulah 
B. Tatman, Pearl Shaw, Lucie Thompson, Edith Bur 
ton, Imez Mack, Kate Sams, Hattie Gordon, Nan 
Gaunce, Margaret Tegeler, Stella Shea, Elizabeth 
Foley, Ethel Emerson, Wilma Robinson, Ora Newsome, 
May Farr Hiatt, Katherine Seckinger, Nell Cummins, 
Edna Gales, Belle Morrison, Ada Zimmerschiel, Brenda 
Baker, Helen McMillan, Emma Webster, Mayme Wil 
son, Elizabeth Murphy, Elizabeth Wark, May Chandler, 
Lillian Steer, Marcia Chadwick. 
Alternates—A. Kennedy, M 
Brennan. 

Community Teachers’ Association of School Men's 
Club, Kansas City 
Delegates—Russell A. Sharp, Robt. E. White, R. V. 
Hill, Joseph E. Gusinger, C. F. Gustafson, B. F. Kizer. 


ciation of Manual Training 


3arbee 


Young 


Farley, F. Burdick, M 
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LIPPINCOTT'S 


Present 
\ > Tite 7 7% y 
A New Type of Physiology 
The old stereotyped Physiology has gone for good 
its successor, the middle-of-the-road book, does not 
function. 


HAVILAND'S PHYSIOLOGIES, (three books) are an 
outgrowth of the work done by the Nat'l. Child Wel 


fare Ass'n., of which Miss Haviland is research sec- 
retary 

These three books are written in story form and 
in a conversational manner that holds the interest 
of the pupils 

Definite “Things to Think About To 
ind To Do” follow each chapter, and carry the mes 


Remember 


sage in an effective but clever manner 

ALL THROUGH THE DAY THE MOTHER GOSSE 
WAY, By Jean Broadhurst, furnishes delightful sec 
Mother Goos¢ 
plied in a new way to the vital prin 


rhymes are ap 
iples of health 


ond grade material 
Cleverly illustrated 

KEEP WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS— 
Jones This is fine material for fourth grade work 
It lays the foundation for the more formal work in 
physiology that comes in later grades 


Write for circulars and prices 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
E. Washington Square 2126 Prairie Ave. 








Junior Typewriting 


for 


Junior High Schools 


by 
Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 


Harnessing the play instinct, directing it 
into useful channels, is the mission of this 
new publication for intermediate and junior 
| 1g h Ss *hools 
Instead of the usual condensation of ma- 
ial found in treatises prepared for com- 

ercial use, Junior Typewriting proceeds 
n greater detail, more deliberately, more 
cautiously. 

[wo objectives are featured: Typewriting 
or its own sake and typewriting as an 
lly of English. 

Whether, later the pupil gravitatesto the 
‘lassical or commerical course he will, at 
the same time, have developed an apprecia- 
tion of English which he will look upon as 
a valuable corollary of the typing course 


Teacher's Handbook Free 
to teachers adopting the book 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 





silnidinds ait elitinmiens Professional Dancers 


State Teachers Wear Them 


Dancers must sefeguard the 
C. Ii. health and comfort of their 
oO ege feet most carefully. Many 
professional dancers and act- 

SPRINGFIELD 


resses have adopted Canti- 
Full collegiate courses in all subjects. cevers = ew — 
Hi : yee : : footwear, because they realize 
Opportunities for specialization in Home the benefit and enjoy the 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, freedom of these _ flexible 
Grade and High School Teaching. Supports the Arcl shank shoes. . 
: . * Naturally With- The Cantilever Shoe is 
A Modern Commercial Department. out Appliances patterned with extraordinary 
care to fit the arch of the foot. It sup- 
ports the arch. But it does not contain a 
Courses by Correspondence and Extension. steel shank-picce as ordinary shoes do 
ae The Cantilever Shoe bends as easily as 
Fee inany department $12.50 for the term. the foot. It encourages the muscles to 
exercise, keeps them supple and strong 
Dancers, teachers, saleswomen, house- 
wives, all women who must be much on 


State Teachers | | fiier.,siould tr these erecta, com 
College CANTILEVER SHOE SHOPS 


Third Floor Altman Bldg., 11th and Wal- 
nut, Kansas City 
SPRINGFIELD 516 Arcade Bldg., 8th and Olive 

(opp. P.O.) St. Louis 


An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 


Winter Term Registration, Dec. 4, 1922. 




















Popular Library Books 


Do Not fail to Include These Popular Books When Mak: 
ing Your Pupils’ Reading Circle Order This Fall 


GRADES 1 and 2 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew ...... 
The Cat School , 
ee Sr Ot ONE DONOUD cco onc cecccccescdaaseseseenes d 
Red Riding Hood . 
I oe  ivawinpeadenc ba kedseawead hemabnenene E 


GRADES 3 and 4 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ..... 
Stories of Colonial Children F 
ee ee eee d 


GRADES 5 and 6 
Black Beauty 
Geography of Commerce and Industry ...................... a; ‘51 


FOR TEACHERS 
Drill Problems in Arithmetic, Vol. 1, Eaton ................ r 
A Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic, Williams 
Order from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
2547 Prairie Ave.. CHICAGO 
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A CHRISTMAS GREETING PAGE 


Chicago. December 1, 1922 








To the Domestic Science Teachers of Missouri 


Christmas Greeting to you, one and all 


“What shall we have for the 1922 Christmas dinner?” will soon be a “burning” 
question, not only in the home, but in Domestic Scie classes all the way from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and from Boston to San Francisco. Here 
are just a few “Reliable Recipes” that will be suggestive to wife, teacher, student 
And these same recipes will surely help you produce me dainty dishes worthy of 
any Christmas menu. 
Nut Bread 

cups sifted white flour 1 level 

cups sifted whole flou tea 4 

cup chopped nut me 44cups sweet milk 

Calur Powder 

Sift flour, baking powder an alt together th times, add the other ingredients 
and mix thoroughly with a spatula or the roundir ide of mixing spoon. Put in 
ungreased pan and bake onc hour in slow over t kes much better bread if baked 
in the round corrugated p 





ups pastry flour Z 01 -alumet Baking Powder 
1%cuns sifted granulat 1 ] l 
cup butter 

Sift flour, : times, and set aside 
Cream butter and ld sugar thoroughly; add milk and flour alternately; beat well, 
then fold in well-beaten whites. Bal vers from to 30 minutes 


+1 


) squat 


1 
alate 
Olate 


n layer nd on top; 
Lemon Cream Pie 
ri ; water 
h ng tablespoons flour 
Beat the yolks and whi f the eg separately. To the beaten 
sugar, flour, lemon juice and rind, an istly tl boiling water. Cook in a 
boiler and when it begins to thicken, add to i ne-half of the beaten whites 
this in thoroughly and let it cook un it i lick < esired 
Use the remainder of whi of the meringue on top 
custard has cooled, fill hell of pie paste, pi I 1ering 
in a very slow ov l ngue 1s re 
Snow Balls 
%Zcup butter 214 cut 
1 cup sugar 
2 level teas] 
Cream th 
together Then 


a Yours for a Merry Christmas 
yi Ui ran ald r : ‘ 
(CUSUME)  CALUMET--The World's Greatest 
f=. ¢ 


S| 
@ @ 
_ ) , . 
Baking Powder 
4100-4128 FILMORE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| —~ . . 
| Sales 2 1-2 times that of any other baking powder 
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How About 1923--- 


Look Forward! Plan to Begin the New Year Right. 


Is there someone in your community who is looking to the New 
Year with a resolution to go to school—to become a better teacher, 
a better farmer, a better lawyer, engineer, doctor, business man, 
journalist, mechanic, road builder? 


With the New Year the UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
opens its doors for a new term—January 1. The Door of Oppor- 
tunity swings wide. Are you going to enter it? Can’t you direct the 
footsteps of others toward this open door? 


The WINTER TERM of the 1922-1923 school year begins on 
January 1. All classes in all departments in all the schools and 
Colleges of the University are open. Registration will be on Decem- 
her 29 and 30. 





The Second Term of the Short Course—the Two-Year \\Vinter 
Course in Agriculture begins on the same day. The only require- 
ment for entrance is an age of at least 16 years. This term will 
present the same opportunities as that which began on October 30. 
If late farm work kept anyone from entering in October, this new 
term should be welcomed by them. The term ends on February 23. 





The New Year—as every day in the year—begins work in the 
Extension Division of the University, the division which places the 


University in your mail box through correspondence courses and in 





your town hall or school through extension lecturers Missouri is 


preparing for the New Year! Are YOU? 
For the catalog of the University, or for the announcement of 


the Fxtension Division or other information, address 


THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA 























